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PREFACE 



Devoted to acces^; quality and variety, the State of. California, 
-dn 1960, laid the foundation for thejbest educjational system £n 
the worlds Based' on the -fundamental' premls!^ of ^"differentiation 
of function,^ the Master Plan enabled both the pu'blic and private 
institutions to- progress and expand in an orderly fashion^ ^ 



Since that time, other factors and forces have altered^ the educa- . 
tional environment* No longer do we deal just with hi^^^r education*' 
It is now **postsecondary** ,edujcatioTi, The independent co34eges and 
universities receiye inore State support— primarily througtl/student 
aid funds* Private or "proprietary" schools have been adoBd to the 
constittjerity. The role of the federal government in "post^epondary** 
education has expanded: Educational Opportunity Grants for students; 
the state^^lans £or vocational education; the "1202" Commissions,' 
dedicated to statewide planning — all ar&. signals that the federal 
government is in the planning, coordination, and support areas, to 



stay. 



Inflation, changin|^lif e styles, abrupt \9hanges in national policy^- 
such as the Vietnam War (both getting iti^^nd getting out), leveling 
off <;>f enrollments, an expjp^ssed disillusion with the product of 
ouif educational system, at times an anti-l.ntellectual stance by 
persons in leadership positions, a retreat^'^rom the drive of the 
19^0's to integrate quickly, a ^quickening impulse to devote more ' 
tax dollars to occupationally oriented pro-ams and away from the 
more esoteric liberal arts — all of thesfe h^ve created a new set of 
problems, issues, and questions to be resolve^* 



From these issues there came an increasing den^hd fbr accountability, 



|>lanni.ng, and coordination* 
This Five-Year Plan marks the be 



IjIju j ' ftb i n ot o noi — H JLbT Uay^d on 
certain statewide goals; it sugges 
circumstances t and changing leader 
time 1:0 tid^* At this point in tiie, the Plaa redts solidly on the 
i960 Maste't Plan for Higher Education* It is problem oriented, with 



the priorities set in terms of tho 
State of California during the lasjt 
seventies * 



Jhe Plan has had widespread commen: 
and constituencies involved, and tii 
be continued as the Plan is reviewed 



ing' of a t>rocess more than a 
'certain assumptions; it states 
s specific priorities* Time, 
hip will alter the Plan from 



e major problems- that face b^e 
half of the decade of the \ 



and criticism .from the segments 
s extensive consultation will 
and updated yearly* 



./f 
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Planning and coordination and accountability carry with them the 
corollaries of leadership, insight, judgment, anS compromise* 

This Plan will help- all the people involved in the stlperb system 
known as the California po^tsecoodary education establishment* to 
achieve new heights of accomplfshment and concern for all our 
citizens. . . 



INTRODUCTION: POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIO.N IN CALIFORIIIA 



This Plan has^ been prepared Jjy the Califorjiia Ppstsecondary Educatiyon 
Commission as\a part of its primary responsibility* for planning and 
coordination of postseconda^ry^ ejiucation within the State, Khis iijdtial 
Five-Year Plan Which inaugurat^^s a new approach to educational planning 
in California All be updated annuall^y, The i960 Master Vlan fo/ 
Hi'yier Education^^was concerned primarily with the three p|iblic j^egments 
of higher education — the i)niver3it> of California* the State Colleges^ 
and the Community folleges—and to a limited extent with independent 
higher education, \a1so, the Master Plan was conceived ajt a tiUe'when. 
rapid^ growth was the most pressing problem facing Calififlirnia ttigher 
education. This Coinnisslon|'s planning for postsecondary education 
includes new elements: proprietary schools and new patterns |6f adult 
education. Moreover, whil'E ther^ are sizable enrollment, incj^^ases in . 
Some of the segments, especially in ^dult education, the groWth ^ 
\)roblem of today is different than wh^t it was in 1960. | 

\ - ' 

Po^tsecondary education in California has recently undergone several 

yeaBs of intensive examination by blue ribbon committees of-legis- 
lator^St^ and citizens. Acknowledging that .the State's present system 
of higft^r education has b/come a model to the nation and to the worlds 
the participants in this reappraisal felt that it could nevertheless^ 
be made more effective and availably. At the.^ame time, the federal 
government .Was engaged in an effort to encourage states to move 
beyond the foncept of hi^^her education in statewide planning to a 
broader concept of t>ostsecondary education, which w6uid embrace all 
kinds of education beyond the high school level. ^ Crowing out of this, 
period of s^f-renewal in California, this Plan aioyes in that direc- 
tion by recognising and incorporating more fUlly. the contributions 
of California's independent colleges and universities, ^s well as 
those of the private vocational schools. 



The California Postsecondary Education Corrniissign 

The/ California Postsecondary Education Cojnmisslon was creaJ^ed in 
1973 by the Legislature to be the ^s^^ajf'ewide agency for plapining 
and coordinating all of postsecondary education in the State. ' 
The Commission first met in January 1974, and on April 1, u974, 
assumed the author^^y and responsibilities of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education, its predecessor. Section 2271^ 
6f the Education Code stipulates that the Commission is ^'advisory 
to the Governor, the Legislature, other appropriate governmental 
officials, and institutions of postsecondary education." 
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The Coimnission is .composed bf twenty*-three menlbers; Twelve 
members represent the general public^ Six members represent the 
three public systems of highier education, with each governing 
board appointing twp representatives ; Two members represent the 
independent colleges and universities; The remaining three pi&mbers 
represent, respectively, the California Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education and Technical \Training, the Council for frivate 
Postsecondary Education, and th^ State Board of Education* 

Commissloiiers representing the general public serve a si^-year 
term and are appointed as f ollows r^^ four by the Governor, jfour by/ 
the Senate Rules Committee,^ and fo\r by the Speaker of the Assembly. 
Representatives of the independent ^institutions serve a thre^-^yeaf 
term ^nd are appointed by the GoveiJnol: from a list or lists sub-/ 
mittfed by an association or associajtiohs of'such institutions* All 
othe^ members serve at the pleasure of their ^respective appointing 



authorities * 

The Coimnission^s responsibjllities ar^ specified in^ the State's 
Education Code .^ These "responsibilities include the preparation 
of a five-year stat^ plan for postsecondary education as indicated 
in Section 22712 (1-3) of the C6de ; / 



(X) It' shall require the governing boards of thof 
segments of public postsecondary education to Mevelop 
and submit to the commission institution^ «and system- 
widei long-r$nge plans in a form determine^*! by the 
commission after consultation with the segments* 

j^^^ It shall prepare a five-year state plan fbr 



postse'cSSiRdary education which shall integrate the platir 
ning efforts of t^ie public segments and other pertinent 
plans* The commission shall seek to resolve conflicts 
or Inco^sjLstencies -.among segmental plans in cons^ulta-' 
tion with the q^egtnents. If such c6nsultations^at^ ^' 
unsuccessfuJL^he commission shall report* the unresolved 
issues to the Legislature with recommendations' for\ 
resQlution, ' ^ " ^ - 

In developing such plan the^ commission shall 
consider at least the following factors: (a) the need 
for and location of new facilities, (b) the range and 
kinds of programs appropriate to each institution or 
system, /(c). the budgetary priorities of the institu- 
tions $rid systems of postsecondary education, (d) the 
impact of various types and levels of s^tudent' charges 
on students and on postsecondary educational ^prograsts 



1* Chaptgr 5*5, Sections 227ia--22716 
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/ ■ ' ,- ■ . '• ■• 

/arid institutions, (e) appropriate leyels ^of state- 
'funded atudent finalicial aid, (f) access and admis- 
sions of students to postsecondary education, (g) ' ■ * 
the educational programs and resources oC private 
postsecondary'institutions, and (fi) the provisions 
of this division differentiating the functions oJ ' 
the public "systems of higher*education* 

-(3) It shall update the. state plah annually « 

In addition to the Commission's responsibility. Assembly Bill 3011 
(1973-74 Regular Session) added to the Education Code , Section 
22500*2: ■ ' , 

It is hereby declared to be the intent of the 
Legislature ^that the fixed master pldn approach in * 
the development of ^public postsecondary education 
be replaced by a continuous planning* process which 
includes : ^ . * . 

(a) A legislat'ive study. of California postsec- 
ondary education a\> 10-year intervals to reevaluate ^ 
the planning process^ and provide guidelines regarding 

/ - goals, societal needs and general missions of pul)lifc ^ 
higher education. an<l its components # 

(b) Continuous planning by a sta^te coiiktssion 
including a five-year plan which is to be updated 
annually « * ■ ^ . ■ . 

The Commission's Legacy From the 1960 Master Plan. 

The- Donahoe Higher Education Act of I960 incorporat^ed a number of 
the most significant recoimnendations contained in A Master Plan for 
Higher Education in California, 1960-1975 ^ Other recommendations 
that were not ieiiiftcted into statftite' were adopted as policy L^nd ' 
implemented by the ^governing boards of the public segments* ^ - ' 

Although amended several times during the ensuing lS'yeai;s,^ the 
Donahoe Act today retains its most significant ifeature; the . 
differentiation of functions among the three, public" segments of 
higher education. In 1974 the Legislature reaffirmed this .feature 
in Assenfcly Bill 3011, which placed into the Education Code , 
Sections 22550, 22606, and 22651, the specific functions of the 
three public segments* ^ * ^ - " ^ 

Assemb^^Bill 770^, which created tUe Commission^ amended "the 
Donahoe Act* This legislation repealed tl^ose. sections which had , 
established the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, added / 
sections creating the Postsecondary Education Commission in its 



1^ Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973 
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place^ and amenfied other sections to make the Commission the desig*- 
nated State agency to administer certain federal programs. The 
balance of the Donahoe Act remains unchanged in the Education 
Code . ^ ^ , ^' 

Postsecondary Education: Definition and Scope 

Fostsecond^ry education is defined as formal instruction 
and associated educational services offered by educational 
institutions or components thereof which serve prin^arily 
persons who have completed or terminated their secondary 
education for are beyond the'age of compulsory school 
attendance^ 

The use of the tena pos tsecondary as defined above broadens the 
scope o*f statewide planning' and coordination beyond that previously 
conducted in the name of higherj education. Some of the new rela- 
tionships created by thjLs expanded, definition will need attention* 
Thei;e are> foT example^ a number o£ educational programs for 
individuals 18 years or older which in California historically* 
hav^ been administered by the secondary schools* This State Flan 
for Fostsecondary Education addresses some of 'the issues growing 
out o*5* the overlapping programs aiul services provided for adults 
by secondary and postsecondary in^itutions. 

Fostsecondary education institutions in California fall into three 
classes: public institutions > independent 'Colleges and uniyer^ties^ 
and private vocational schools* California's public institutions 
^f higher education represent varying degrees of State support and 
control* The University of California, which consists of nine 
campuses, is a constitutional entity, governed by a Board of Regents* 
The -California State University and Colleges is a statutory entity 
gov1?med by a Board of Trustees, and consists of nineteen caiopuses* 
The California Maritime Academy is a statutory entity, govern^ by 
an independent Board of' Governors* . / _ 

The California Community Colleges, vhich number 103, are operated 



1* Article IX', Section 9 of the State Constitution reads in part: 
"The University of California shall constitute a public trusj 
to be administered by the existing corporation known as 
Regents of the University of California,* with full ppwer&**^f 
* organisation and government, subject only to suctt legislative 
' control as inay be necessary to insure compliance with the 
terms of th^ endowments of the university and the security 
of its funds." 
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by 70 Comunfty College disCricCs> which^are local entities authorized 
by the Cons tltutioir and statutes* These Colleges are governed by 
local boards of oiustees^ largely supported by local funds, under tHe 
broad policy guidance and regulation of a statewide Board of Governors 
and receive a substantial portion of their support (an av^age of 
about 40%) from the State School Fund, 

Two institutions in public postsecondary education do not fit ^, 
within the category of State or State/locally-supported institu- 
tions: Otis Art Institute of Los Angeles, a county institution; 
and the U*S* Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey^ a federal 
institution* 

.the independent colleges and universities and the private vocational 
schools in California operate under authority granted to them by 
the Sta^te. Mt>st of these are authorized under Division 21 -of the 
Education Cbdjs .^ Two independent institutions also have, constitu- 
tional status: the charter of Leland Stanford Jr* University is 
approved'and confJ.rmed in the State Constitution , and Cogswell 
Polytechnic College is assured a tax-exempt status. Finally, certain 
private law schools in California operate under provisions of 
Section 6068 of the Bus iness and Professions Code . 

In addition to the educational programs sponsored by these public, 
independent, and private vocational institutions, there are the 
many in-service training programs offered by industry and business, 
as well as the avocational and religious instructional programs of 
various private organizations* Although the preceding definition 
of postsecondary education encompasses these ,kind& of programs, 
which are numerous and make a substantial contribution to the 
quality of life in California, such programs are not covered in 
the present Plan. The Commission expects that in the future most 
of these programs can at Ifeast be, inventoried , and perhaps in the 
future integrated into the postsecondary education planning of the 
State* 

Responsibility for Postsecondary Education ^ 

Aliliougtv-di:^ Commission is the principal agency for planning and 
coorSlnating California postsecondary education, there are a 
number of other State agencies which also have significant respon- 
sibilities in this area. Many of these are discussed within the 



1, Divisions 21 is entitled "Private ^Educational Institutions," 

Currently, both public and independent institutions which. main* 
tain their administrative offices and student records out-of** 
state are allowed to operate in California without explicit 
Stg,te authorization* 



Plan, The following diagram (Figure 1) shows these agehcles of 
State goyemsient and illustrates with the general administrative 
relationships of the various segments and sectors of postsecondary 
education* 




FIGURE 1 
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The Size of the Postsecondary Education Enterprlse'ln California 



Postsecondary education in California is a large and complex enter-' 
prise. Each year, the postsecondary education institutions together 
with the adult education schools operated by secondary and unified 
school districts prpvide ^^uc^tional services to more than one-third 
of the 14.5 million adults in the State. These* services are provided 
through* a variety of prograins ranging from on-campus degree programs 
to adult education offerings in the community and cooperative 
extension contacts. ^ - * 

There are 284 degree-granting f^ur-year colleges and universities in 
California, with a combinjed enrollment (in 1974) of approximately 
574,000 students. About 73 percent of these students attend one of 
the nine campuses of the University of California or one of the nine- 
teen campuses of the California State University and Colleges. 
. 

In 1974 the one hundred established Community Colleges in California 
enrolled 1,134,609 students, a majority of whom were part'-cime students 
Part-time adult students in California are served chiefly by this 
segment of postsecondary education and the adult schools, operated by 
the secondary unified school districts which reported mbre than 
1,740,000 enrollments. The campus-based programs and external degree 
programs of the California State University and Colleges, the inde- 
pendent college and universities^ and the extension divisions of 
both public four-year institutions all serve the paxt-time studei^^..*>' ^ 
as well. An est,imated 2,000 private vocational schools serve th'^ , f 
occupational training needs of many Califomians, but as yet accurate;^" 
and current information on enrollments in these institution^U-s no^ 
available to the Commission. . ^ f 



The Five-year Plan and Planning In the Segments • ^ >^ 

Assembly Bill 77C? $sks the Commission to ^'integrate the planning 
efforts of the public segments and other pertinent plans." THe> 
pages which follow represent the first steps in meeting this c^- 
preheiisive change. ^ $ 

The Commission is currently studying ^he planning efforts of the 
public segments of postsecondary education. The California St^te 
University and Colleges annually ^prepare an academic master planning 
document which sets forth existing and projected programs over a 
five*year periofl. ^fThis continuous planning effort occurs in con- 
junction with th^ development of the system's capital outlay program 



ll See Appendix A for a tAble containing the number of institutions 
and 'etiroMments which comprise the individual segments of post- 
secondary education in the State. 

2. Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973. 

^7 
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which is nornml^y developed on a £ive*^year basls^ updated annually^ 
The University of California has recently established^' a new compre^ 
hensive planning process which has resul^;^ in the development of 
both systeitiwlde and individual campus plans r This planning process 
will insure that annual updates of the University's plans will be 
made available to the Commission. The planning and budget develop- 
ment processes are closely linked for both tjie University of 
California and the California State University and Colleges. 

The Board of Governors of the California Community Colleges faces 
unique problems in developing plans to encompass over 100 individual 
colleges administered by local districts* The Board has recently 
embarked on a program which will result in the development of a 
compre^i^rfeive five-year plan* This document should be available 
for use by the Commission in the first annuaKr^iew and revision 
of the Commission's Five-Yeax Plan during 19?** 

The Commission's review apd advise function^ itt^^ich it responds 
to planning initiatives t^i^en by the segments, compJLements the 
problem^orienteil planning process adopted by the Coim^sMon — a 
process in which the Cotnmission takes the initiative id'^efining 
goals, establishing priorities, and developing plans of actlonifor 
postsecondary education* 

^ - ■ *^ ^- 

To carry out its advisory role with respect' to segmental planning 
the Commission must look at postsecondary education as a whole, 
that is, it must- integrate the planning of each segment and deter- 
mine what iproblems (sU^h as gaps in needed services or unnecessary 
duplication of progfams") exist. The Commission is doing this. The 
issues growing out ^of/this integration of segmental planning are 
reflected throu^out this Five-Year Plan in such places as the ; 
discussion of enrollment; projections (Part I), the plan of Action 
dealing with the financing of postsecondary education (Part III), 
and the analysis of and recommendations on the academic an6 occu*^ 
pational plans^ (Part - 

In addition to reviewiilg and advising, on segmental plttU^^ the 
Commission has als'o a<lopted an aggressive program of jre^i^ative 
involvement. Legislation affecting postsecondary educat'ion is 
^viewed, and the Commissioi\ advises the Legislature and t)j^ 
Governor of its ^position. on selected, significant bills., Commissi9n 
legislative policy isj developed by the Commission and th^'Director. 

This initrial Five-Year Plan represents then tHe first steps by th^e 
Commission in meeting its responsibilities in planning under Assembly 
Bili,770. As a state plan for postsecondary education, it will form 
the basisf of Commission legislative policy for the near future. The 
-Commission has set forth its expectations for the future in the near- 
term (Part I), developed a list of values and goals it believes are 



1. Chapter 1187,. Statutes of 1973 
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appropriate .for the State and the postsecondary education community 
(Part II), and indicated in summary form the maj'^r activities which 
will contribute toward meeting certain priority ^oals as well bb 
to facilitate preparation of State plans for postsecondary education 
which in future years will be comprehensive in nature (Part III), 
The concluding section summarizes the issues growing out of the 
Comoilssion^s integration of segmental facilities and fiv&^year 
academic plans (Part IV), 




PART I: THE FUTURE OF POSTSECONbARY EDUCATION 

Assumptions About the Future . , , . - 

Both the postsecondary education enterprise^ and the social and 
economic environment within which it functions are dynamic, ♦often 
''subject, to changes. \*hich cannot be predicted or controlled. 
Planning for postsecondary education proceeds on the belief that 
some aspects of the enterprise can be affected by foresight and $ 
timely .actiofis • Such actiona^are proposed on the basis ,of the 
following assumptions about the future, 

1, The State will continue to provide a wide diversity of 
educational opportunities through the public segments of 
higher education, and a vigorous nonpublic sector will com- 
plement these efforts, /The traditional roles of the various 
segments in>.the area of adult and continuing education will 
undergo some modification, however, as a result of the 
recent enrollment growth and continuing intersegmental 
^pompletion in this area. Adult education programs of the'' 
' ^ secondary schools will be given a place in 'the plannitig and ^ v 
Coordination process, as will the programs^ ^f the private 
vocational 'Schools (prxiprietary' institut-ij?tis) , which will - 
be- regarded increasingly as contributing members in -the* 
4><5s tsecondary education enterprise. The question of whether 
to develop a Separate nontraditional segment qf public ^ 
- po,stsecondary education 'will be resolved, ^ 

lt7 .The State will continue to Support public postsecpndary 
^ education out of General Pund appropriations, but the demand 
for other State services will limit the funds available. 
There tirill be continued pressure to reduce institutional 
expenses and to pass on to the student, a greater share of 
the costs of his or her education, 

3, Participation rates of students in ^the traditional college- 
age group (18-24 years old) will continue at the present 
level. Through the 198,p*s^ participation by those 25 years 
of age and older will increase slightly, creating a broader 
total^enrollment base, Pactors related to the health of 
the economy may shift the demand for education from one 
segment to another during this time. If Cialifomia develops 
more .flexible, alternatives to formal postsecondary education, 
some reduction in full-time campus enrollments may be expected, 

4, Any increase to students in' the costs of postsecondary 

\ education wili'jcreate pressure' for a parallel expansion of . 

\ ; ■ . ; / 
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5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



10. 



State and federal financial aid and tuition-assistance 
programs and will also affect studehtTp'articipation rate. 

Contijiuing educational ajid financial support to- meet the 
needs;*of California's economically disadvantagjed and cul- 
turally different citizens will be, required and sustained 
efforts\wlll be required to achieve greater particl^>ation* 
by members of eiA^c minority groups* 



Students will continue to exercise freedom of .choice in 
their education and careers^ independent of society^s 
efforts to a^chieve a balance between supply and demand in 
the employment marketplace* This freedoiP will from. time 
to time rest^ilt in an oversupply or undersupply of qualified 
graduates in a number of employment fields* 

The Sta^te will continue to demand increased efficiency in 
the* use of resources and to require greater accotlnt ability™ 
thus mandating^ improved planning and management systems in '<\ 
public postsecondary education and effective coordination 
by the California Fostsecondary Education Commission* 

Contjjfting inflation will require California '^s independent 
colS^es and universities to increase tuition, which will , 
in turn generate a demand for increased State, and federal 
student, financial aid if 4tie institutions are to Continue 
their role in California postsecondary education, This^ 
situation will impose a need $pr more ef^fective involvement 
in statewide planning by the independent institutions ^d a 
closer rel^Stionship with the California Postsecondary 
Education^ommi&sion* ' - * 



The pubJbECc*s confidence in postsecondary education will depend 
in part%on the willingness of institutions to be more respon- 
sive and flexibfe in meeting the needs of Califoj:nia?s 
citizens, and on public satisfaction with the accountal&lity 
of those institutions* "Along with t^he quality of instruction, 
institutional efforts in research and public service will be 
viewed critically by the p ublic ^ particularly as they relate 
to broad issues such as^ energy, the environment , and the ' 
economy, ' ^ ^ - . / 

■ / ^ ' \ 

Pressure to limit further the, enrollment of out-of-state^ 
students in public professional schools will 'contintje. 
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Projected State Enrollments anp Expe 





es: 1980-81 



The preceding assumptions ab^4t the fulrf^re of ^astsecondary educa- 
tion take on a practical dimension wh*f 'placed in the context of 
specific segmental ^enrollmeiit targetk^nd the fiscal outlook Tor 
the State. Figure 2 contains the D»artment of Finance's bes^ 
estimates of the implications of these assumptions on both short- 
term and long-term enrollments in California postsecondary education* 
Based upon these estimates, the Commission has projected State 
expenditures for operating an4^^ capital outlay budgets for the 
Fiscal Year 1980-81,^ \ y ■ 



\ 



Figure 2 illustrates the rapid growth that has taken place since 
1960 in undergraduate enrollments in the three public segments of 
higher education, ^s well as t|{e\^iminishing rate of growth t 
expected during the remainder/of this century. The Univensity of 
California and the State University and Colleges are expected to 
grow very little during thi/ period (2,6/S and respectively), 
but the Community Colleges/will continue tq experience a signifi- 
c'^n^^towth rate in some OT^eas of the Stafe, at.,least. during' the 
next five years, (overall 12.3%) . ^ ' " ' ' 

National attention' has been focused on the projected impact during 
the 1980's of diminished numbers of 18-24 year olds, which reflects 
the 16wer birth rate during .fhe early and mW-1960's. It is . 
^ expected that the imf^act of this effect on the California Statje 
University and Colleges and the Community ^Colleges will be largely 
'b^ffset if the participation rate of the adult population, ages; 
30-^40, continues to increase. ^ 

'^^ / . ' \ ' . 

If current jrrends withitlf the State continue, particularly as t^ey 

. relate to the accommodation of patt-time students in the Commu^iity 
Colleges and the State University and Colleges, California, should 
not ^perience the decreased undergraduate enrollme^ntC^'That were 
forecast by the Carnegie Commission for the mid^l986^s*2 The 
/6haA^ing student mix in terms of age may well lead to demands' for 
different kinds of educational services. To meet these demands, 
i:esoi4rces may have to be shifted to more nontraditional progra^is 
and services if the rate of growth of State expenditures does not 
change in the intermediate term, or the State's priorities for 

^funding postsecondary Institutions do not chslnge* 



1* A more detailed account of the analysis referred to here is 
contained in Appendix B of this Plan* 

2«. , Detailed segment;al/undergraduate enrollment projections by age 
/ group to the year 2000 are found in Table 3 of ^pendix B, 
Page-B-12* 
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Since 1970> the total General Fund expenditures for postsecondary 
education (excepting adult education offered by unified and high 
school districts) have ranged from 12*4 percent to 14,2 percent 
of total revenues. According to recent independent projections » 
General Fund revenue in 1980-81 will total approximately $19 biJllion, 
If $2*2 billion — or 13 percent — of that total is assigned to post- 
secondary education^ then projected expenditures will be consistent 
with projected Stdte revenue for this period. ^„ 

Although neither the University of California nor the State 
University and Colleges plans to establish any new campuses in the 
foreseeable future, capital outlay budgets need to be maintained 
at an adequate level, reflecting the need to. maintain, remodel, and 
in some cases rebuild campus facilities constructe'cl before and 
during the early 1960*s/ In addition, a number of the newer* , 
campuses in all three pioblic segments have not completed all of 
tlie planned facilities which are needed to round ou^ their academic 
programs and to accommodate Enrollment growth through the remainder 
of the 1970*s.^ ^ ^ ^ 

These enrollment and expenditure projections that have been 
presented here raise critical and substantive questions about the 
previous assumptions and current State policies on which^these 
projections are based;' therefore, these projections should serve 
as a basis for developing' new policies for California, not an 
argument fo^ extending the status 'quo. If these projectiCTS are 
correct and the status quo is extended and if we are unable tct 
find a way tp meet our goals and objectives for postsecondary 
education within the State expenditures estimated here, we must 
either sacrifice some of oUr goals or make the case for increasing 
, the proportion of State revenues which ^re available for postsec- ^ 
ondary education* Highlighted is the need for the State to assess 
continually how effectively its resources are being utilized and 
to determine what adjustments must be made to respond better to ti^e 
changing needs of its citizens. It is to^is end that the 
Commission's planning process is directed^ 

» '< 
This brief discussion of enrolllnent plans and the expenditure levels 
estimated to be available to realize them, should help explain the 
priority problems in postsecondary education outlined on pages 17-18 
;and the Commission's plans of action discussed iiL Part III, 



ERIC . ' ' * ■ ■ . ' ^ ^^ 



1, See*App^ndix B, pages B-17-20 for further details, 

2. See Appendix B, pages B-21-25 for further, details 
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PART II: THE PLANNING PROCESS, mUES AND GOALS 



Characteristics of the Rlanning Process * ,; * 

The Legislature has directed the Commission to develop a Five-Year 
State Plan for all of California postsecondary education^ The 
Cocnnission has given considerable attention to how the planning 
process should be conducted and what this first Plan should contain. 
Planning involves devising specific methods for achievihg specific 
ends, yet all too often plans produced by educators' tend to contain 
only a static display of curriciilar and demographic information or 
^ statement of general goals. The Commission is aware that such 
information is necessary in planning. There are^ how^evex^' a .number 
of other features' that must^ be incorporated into both the planning 
process and the Plan itself if tl^e^proceos Is to be a dynamic one 
and the Plan the flexible document It must be to serve, the people 
of California effectively* Xhese features include: 

1* An active mode * The Commission's planning process is 

jcontinuous, not static. In conjunction with the segtnerits, 
the Commission articulates statewide values ^nd goal's 'for 
California postsecondary education ^ provides a framework for 
segmental planning^ and makes policy recommendations to the 
Governor and Legislature on matters affecting postsecondary 
education In California* 

2, An annual review and revision . Although the Plan covers 
a span of five years, it is updated arinually to assure a 
continuous >.cuiy:ent process of planning, as opposed to a 
fixed plaiv^ / ^ 



3* Comprehensivene^ss * Tb^ Plan addresses concerns throughout 
the efitire spectrum of postsecondary education, including 
not/only the ,th:^ee public segments of higher education but 
a^o the independent colleges and universities, the private 
vocational school^, and the adult education programs at the 
secondary school levels The comprehensive nature of the 
Plan is compatible with the planning efforts of the individual\ 
segments of postsecondary education and provides a base from 
which the review of segm^^^al planning can^be conducted by 
the Commission* 

4 . Qualitative as well as quantitative ^^tonc^rns for the future * 
The, Plan gofes well beyond the projections of enrollments and 
square footage Ohat characterize imuch of higher education 
planning, calling for thoughtful atid well-coordinated 
operation 'of the entire system of pi^stsecondary education^ 
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set of operational assumptions *. Without attempting to 
^edict the exact shape~ of the future^ the Plan. has fevolved , 
with a vi^w to the trends that seem likely to prevail during 
the lif e o'f the Plan* ^ r \ . 

A lonfi-term frame of reference / Spanning the «>sequen6e of ^^.^ 
thfr five*yeai? plans is a set/of values and commitments whlch^' 
represents the long-range philosophical: Jramework within , 
wMch the State is planning. 

^ * ^\ \ ^ 

A problem orientation * The Plan constructs .a series of 
long-range goals for ^California which grow out of identified 
pYpblems in postseconJary education^ and recommends dour^es ^ 
of action for solving the potential problems encountered 
in achieving these goals* * i * ^ ^ 



set of priorities . The Plan ^Identifies on a priority basis, 
those goals toward which the attention of the State should 
* be directed, and provides for regular review^of these ; 
priorities so that they may be adjusted to, the changing 
needs of California. /* 

9. A limited scope iq time * Five years is a manageable time 
l^pan for such a plan, insuring that it Is not a Utopian 
.vision of the future but rather a practical approach ,to 
making progress toward goals whid^ seem attainable wlth^n^^ 
the foreseeable future* ' 



Sources of Mucational Issues 

* ^ . -. 

The central issues addressed in this Plan are large*ly those' that 
were Raised in two y^ars of intensive study of California post- 
secondary education by the Joint Legislative Commfttee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education and by the Select Committee on 
the Master Pl^n^ which was formed by the Commission's. |>redecessor^ 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education* The .Plan also 
reflects recent legislative concerns ^ including those expressed 
in bills introduced in both bourses over the past two years* In 
addition^ Assembly Concurretit Reisolutions such as .ACf^ 149^ which 
articulates broad State gOals for postsecondary education^ were 
a source of educational issues discussed in the Plan. 

For organizational purposes^ the educatiQnal issues that were so 
identified have been divided into five comprehensive areas of 
concern: 

1* Access and Retention ^ \ ^ 

-87 - j 
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2, Accreditation and Credentialing 

3« Financing 

\ 4, Organisation and Governance ' ■ / - 

5. Program^ and 'Services 4 . - 

From these %lucational issues the Commission has developed a philo- 
sophical base for planning* This base is comprised of: (1) assump- 
tions about the environment for postsecondary education ijp the State 
in the foreseeable future (Part I); (2) a statement of values; and 
^(3) long-range goals for postsecondary education in California* 

Values for Postsecondary Education and the Individual 

Two sets of values that relate to postsecondary edticatlon throughout 
California have baen identified: the first pertains to the public . 
Interest valiies represented in postsecondary education^ the second 
to the student interest values, Thecf'e values are interrelated^ to 
be sure, yet each set calls for a somewhat different focys and defini* 
tion. Consequently, the following statements on values include both 
those for postsecondary education as a whole (Table 1) and those 
^ which relate to the students* experiences within that system. The 
latter aij^^expressed in Table 2, 
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TABLE 1 

VALUES FOR CALIFORNIA POSTS ECONOARY EDUCATION 



In providing educational opportunities at the postsecondary level for ' 
residents of Cdllfomia* the State should seek to promote these values; 

Diversity ■ ' ' ' , 

Postsecondary education should foster a diversity of options for 
individual students to have rea&onable choice by providing and main- 
taining variety of institutions^ programs^ and modes of learning* 

Accessibility ' * 

Po&dsecondary education should allow maximum opportunity for all 
persons to pursue programs for which they are qualified. 

Quality - 

Postsecondary education should strive for ^he achievement ojE excellence * 
in the conduct of all its programs and the provision of al'l its services* 

Integrity ' ; * 

Postsecondary education should encourage each institution to operate 
in harmony with a clearly d^f ined^mission and purpose. 

Flexibility 

Postsecondary education should have the capacity to respond readiiy 
to changing social needs and cir<lumstances *^ ^ 

Ecbnoniy ^ 

Po&^secondary education should operate with an'^conos^ of means con-* 
sistent with the ^achievement of the following values ^nd goals. 

Accountability 

Postsecondary education should be accountable to 'society for the 
responsible conduct of ^s affairs* 

Vitality ^^^-^ 

Postsecondary edtication should demonstrate a vitality of. purpose and 
strive to cultivate an enthusiasm for learning among all citizens of 
the State, ^ — ^ . 
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TABLE 2 

VALUE^EOft-fHE IKOIVIOUAL: 
STUDENTS' OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITfES 

As a recipient or potential retipient of the educational 'services 
of the postsecondary instUutions In the State, the individual 
should enjoy these opportunities and assume these responsibilitie 



OPPORTUllITIES 



»To continue the development 
of one's potential through- 
out life. 

I To pursue knowledge freely. 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



• To take advantage of ^he 
opportunities for individual 
^ growths 

•To respecD the rights of 
others to express ^dlffering^ 
points of view« 



I To acquire employable skills^ 



2\\ 



a freedom of choice 
among alten^ative programs 
and ^ formats « 

tTo be recognized and treated 
as an individual leattier^ 



kTo en>oy identity and respect 
as a member of a culturally 
xjnique group* 



iTo accept the responsibilit 
of ei^loying skills constru 
tively'-for the benefit'of 
society. ^ ~ 

|To develop |)ersonal and edu- 
cational goaks which are 
consistent apd realistic* 

>To, exercise ^If -discipline 
in reaching educational 
objectives* 

•To recognize the contribu- 
tions of all cultures to 

r society and the coim&onalities 
which link them* 



iTo pursue an education at a 
cost cofmnensurate with per- 
sonal financial resources* 

tlo j^ursue excellence in all 
phases of the educational 
process* * f 



>To complete individual ob- 
jectives as expeditiously 
as possible* 

* 

ITo set fot' oneself high stan* 
dards of achievement and 
pursuit of one^s educational 
goals , 



• To l>ecome aware of and af^pif./, •To ihaxe knowledge with other 
^^ne*s 6wn humanity and that.v^; ' ^ ytoi^ the benefit of the 
^f others* ' ^^^.'i^C^'r w 



f 



state Goals for Postsecondary Education 

Occasionally it is possible for one sector of postsep^idary educa^ 
tion to expend considerable resources working unvlc^tlngly at cross*- 
purposes with another sector* ^Tpjielp guard against this situation, 
this set of process*-oriented/''''long*-range State goals has been 
developed 'to clarify the direction in which postsecondary education 
should move* Although most v>f these State goals may have been implied 
in actions taken by the Legislaturk or the segments of postsecondary 
education in past years, this isytfhe first time that such statements 
of purpose have been set dowrS^wplicitly and comprehensively* 

The long-range goals are divided into the same five categories, or 
comprehensive areas of concern, that were used to organize the post- 
secondary issues discussed earlier* They are listed on t'he following 
pages without any priority ranking either expressed or implied* The 
Commission has found these goals useful^ both ad a base for its 
plans of action and as a format for organizing and indexing informa- 
tion on past and current activities in postsecondary education* 
Extensive files have been established in the Coimnission's office for 
the collection of information relating to each of the goals. 



/ 
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TABLE 3 

STATE GOALS 
FOR 

POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION 



ACCESS AND RETENTION 

I 

A. ^Insure that all persons have convenient access to educational 
and career counseling in order that they be encouraged to 
make informed choices from among all available options. 

* 

B. Maximize physical access to educational institutions^ 
centers^ programs^ or services. 

C. Insure that all learners be provided adequate student 
support services to enable them to participate fully in 
postsecondary education. 

D. Foster postsecondary education services which allow an 
individual to pursue educational and career goals wro^fh- 
out life. 

E. Work to eliminate financial barriers which prevent students 
from selecting and pursuing the educational or occupational 
program for which the^ are qualified. 

F. * Fostei; a well-articulated system of programs and services 

in postsecondary education which is responsive to individual 
educational needs ^ in order to provide the opportunity for 
, students to progress at a rate appropriate to their abilities. 

G. Utili^se admissions and registration procedures which {brill 
facilitate each person^s pursuit of an educational 01 
occupational program appropriate to his/her ability a^d' 
aspirations. - 

H. Work toward the equitable participation'^of ethnic minorities 
and vomen^ in the admission and retention postseconda\ 
education students. . . - ^ 



ACCREDITATION ANO CREOENTIAtlNG ! 

A* Encourage the increased effectiveness of accreditation 
of postsecondary education Institutions in the. State. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 



B. Encourage postsecondary education to develop a compre- 
hensive fiystem of valid measures for knowledge gained 
both inside^and outside formal academic programs* 

C« Encourage the establishment of educational requir^ents - 
for licensure that are appropriate and reasonable in^ 
certifying occupational competency and tjhe development 
of means for meeting these, requir^ents including both 

> educational programs and competency testing* 

D« Work toward public understanding of the nature and sig* 
nificance of academic degrees^ including their strengths 
and limitations as a measure of ability and skills. 



IIL FINANCING 



A, Insure that State funds are allocated and employed in a 
manner which will provide for the optimum utilization of 
all postsecondary education resources in the State, 



/ 



/ B, Provide a^quate funding to meet operating and capital 
needs of public postsecondary education and to-"Hmploy 
the most effective methods for determiningr^he adequacy 
of "State funding for postsecondary eduction in California* 

C« Determine the financial needs of independent institutions 
and the extent to which the State should ^id in meeting 
these needs* 

D« ^Develop a process for insuring that federally' funded 
postsecondary education pi:pgrams -in California are in 
harmony with State priorities In postsecondary education. 



IV. ORGANIZATION AilD GOVERNANCE . 

A* Maintain a proper distribution of authority among insti- 
tutions^ segments^ and the State in order to achieve 
effective coordination of Educational resources without 
inhibiting creativity at the instfltutional or segmental 
level* . " ' * . ■ f ' 

B, Encourage regional interinstitutional or intersegmental - 
cooperation Which will facilitate and enhance the effective 
* coordination and delivery of ^dt^cational services* 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 



\ 

C. Insure that in th^ process of collective bargaining, the 
operatiohs and philosophy of postsecondary educational 
institutions be retained in the conte^^t of academic 
freedom and collegiality* 

' r 

D« Work toward achieving an equitable participation of ethnic 
minorities and women in administrative, faculty, and staff 
positions in postsecondary Education institutitos* 

E* Encourage the participation of ^independent colleges and 
universities and pfivate vocational institutions the 
statewide plaimlng process, to insure orderly development 
of postsecondary education in California. 



i^tennine t}& need for new services to part-tim^ adult 
tudents'-^^dithe^test means for meeting this ne^d* 



Fi Determine 
s 



G* Develop a series of comprehensive state^level systems of 
information collection, storage, retrieval and dissemina* 
tion which will facilitate the making of informed 
decisions about postsecondary education/ 

H* R&cognize the interests of students, faculty, staff, 

administratorsr^, and the general public in the. governance 
of postsecondary' education* \ 



PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

A. Improve. the collection and dissemination of information 
on State arid national manpower needs and '^consider ^^is 
information in the, planning and evaluation of related 
education programa* 

f - 

B* Assess the quality of academic an^ vocational prjogfams, 
and the means used for establishing^ maintaining, or 
improving such quality*. 

Provide maximum flexibility in the mode and fonaat^ of 
instruction and in the use ^of instructional media in 
order to encourage and facilitate individual learning. 

Maintain and periodically review the effiectiveoess of 
the differentiation of functions among/the public seg* 
lients of California postsecondary ed^ation including 
the designation of specialized missions for campuses 
within the segtoents/ / 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 



Continue to affirm the worth of teaching^ research^ and 
public service in order to provide appropriate Incentives 
and rewards to thoseiwho carry out these activities. 



Develop and maintain 
education planning 
agencies concerned 
at both the secondary 



Assure that adequate 



an integrated statewide vocational 
process involving all affected State 
wikh vocational education planning 
and postseqpndary levels* 



public support^ is dire<:ted to the 



discovery of new knowledge. 
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Priority Problems for 1976 and Beyond , 

To come to terms with such a comprehensive set of goals^-dealrable 
as, they all may be — le no' easy matter; In fact,- achieving them ^11 
equally is impossible* Because society is limited in the resources 
it has for, or chooses to dfevote to, posts ec^ndary education, 
difficult choices must be made* regarding the investm^nt of whatever 
reisources* are ^-^taiiable,' This fact doe^ not argue against stating 
what may turn out to be secondaify goals, for doing so ultimately 
forces us to make our choices explicit, ^But4:he readity of the' 
limited resources with Which Xje work demands that priorities be set / 
and attention devoted to a limited number of areas, ./ 

In order to narrow the list of goals to be addressed, the Commission 
has focused its attention on twelve probT.em^ areas in postsecondary 
education which in its judgment requ^lre special action. These 
priorities were formed by converging influences, including t^e 
Commission's interpretation of* legislative; executive, and general 
public concems; priorities of the segments; legislative ^ndat^ ; 
(through AB 770, Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973) and resolution; 
and on-going projects the Commission has been engaged in dur^'ng 1975, 
Two of the i^roblem areas'—student finan^al aid and the evaluation 
of pr<>gram quality^ — will not be addressed until late 1976, or early 
19^77, The annual Review of the Five-Year Plan and the Commission's 
'priorities, wKich will take place in mid-1976, may either confirm 
that these problems still, require special attention or they may be; 
dropped in the 1977 revision of the State Plan, The twelve priority 
problem areas to which' the Commission, in coope^ti^ with the seg- 
ments, will devote their attention during the comibg year are listed, 
in priority order in Table 4, 
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1 , Goal I-E and V-B 
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TABLE 4 



1976 PRIORITY PROBLEMS IN POSTSECONOARY. EDUCATION 
(Listed in ordez of priority; 



TOPICAL AREA 



PLAN OF ACTION 



STATEWIDE INFORMATION SYSTEM 
ADULT EDUCATION 

FINANCING POSTSECONDAKf EDUCATION:, 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS ' ' , ^ 

INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 

REGULATION' OF PRIVATE VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

i 

REGIONAL PLANNING 
- EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 

EVALUATION OF PROGRAM QUALITY 

EDUCATIONAL AND CAEEER COUNSELING 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
♦ STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

COUECTIVE BARGAINING 



Page 21 



Page 29 



Page 33 
Page 36 
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PART Illr PLANS OF ACTION " ^[ 

Deciding What To Do 

Planning is deciding what ho.' But behind this simple equation* 
is, a series of implicit questions: What is desirable to do? What * 
ought vetto do? What is possible to do? It is iraportaht that the 
actions of the various sectors^ of postsecondary education and those 
of the Commission and other, state-level agencies concerned with 
postsecondary education be directed toward o1>jectives that are worth 
doing and that have a reasonable likelihood of being achieved. 

The goals listed in the preceding section represent assessments of 
what is desirable to do in California postsecondary educati<^. The 
plans of action contai^d in this section represent decisions on 
what to do first-v-decisions by the Commission as to what are the 
most pressing problems facing postsecondary education and the most 
feasible steps to be taken in dealing with them.^ ^ 



Plans of Action for Addressing Prioritjr Problem Areas 

A "plan of action" has been developed for each priority problem area. 
The plan specifies who is responsible for taking initial action in a 
task area,^what is to be done^ and the year each particular objec- 
tive £s to be completed. In utost instances^ the Coimnission itself is 
.responsible for Initiating action^ and the task to be done becomes a 
parft of the Commission work plan. In some instances » particular tasks 
are identified 'as the responsibility of another agency or segitiei^t. of 
postsecqndary education^ and the assignment of responsibility /repre- 
sents a Commission recommendation to that agency or segment.. ' /' 

Because the Commission is an advisory rather than administrative 
body^ it is limited in its ability to implement plans of action 
that involve other agencies. The Commission^ howev^r^ is required 
to provide advice and recommendationd on educatri^al Issues to the 
Legislature^ the Governor^ and appropriate agencies^ and will monl-- 
tor their responses as. partp^^of the' planning process. 



, Goal-Related Plans ^ » ' ^ 

Each of ^he plans of action that ''follow is related to one* or more 
V, of the long-range goals stated^ /and each is subdivided into manage- 
able areas of activity identified a? "programs." . Each program has 
an activity oi; activities that delineate in some detail. (1) a task 
to be done, (2) a geneitel statement of the objective to be achieved, 
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(3) who. is. responsible for accomplishing t:he task» and (4) when the ^ 
task is to be completed. 

Tram Pldnning to Implementation to Evaluation 
I 

To resolve a problem in postsepondary education^ three steps are 
generally followed. In broad outline these steps involve (1) analysis 
of the problem and recommendations for its solution^ (2) implementa* 
tion of , the recommendations* and (3) evaluation of the results of th^ 
actions taken. In most of the complex problems addressed by the 
following plans of action^. the period of time required to complete 
this process will expend over several years. To a great extent 
this first Five-Year Plan* specifies objectives to be attained in 
the init4.al step (analysis and recommendations) and most of the 
tasks involved^will be carried out by the Commission itself. In 
subsequent Plans ^ additional pgencies and institutions undoubtedly 
will be involved in . implementing and evaluating the actions recom- 
mended for dealing With high-priority problems. ^ 

"Monitoring What Is khieved 

The level of detail in each plan of action provides the Commission 
with, reference points for monitoring the progress, in implementing 
the Plan. , During its annual review of the Plan^ as required, by 
statut^^ the Commission will evaluate the degree of success'^ achieved 
in teaching the objectives of the preceding year and revise the plans 
of action accordingly^ if necessary. Consequently^ the Commission^ 
as well as other agencies ^Responsible for the implementation XDf the 
Plan^ becomes publicly accountable for achieving its objectives. 
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STATE-LEVEL PdST^ECONDARY EDUCATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



State Goal 



Develop a series of 'comprehensive state-le\el systems of Informa- 
tion collection, storage, retrieval ^ind dissemination which will 
faci1ij:ate the making of informed decisions about postsecondary 
education. {Goal IV-G) , 



Development: of a coioprehensive state-level information system is 
assigned to the CoramdU'sion by Education Code Section 22712 (14):, 

* It (California Postsecondary Education Commission) / 
shall act as a clearinghouse for postsecondary edu- 
cation information arid as a primary source of infor- 
mation for the' Legislature, the Governor, and other 
'agencies, afid develop a comprehensive data base 
^ insuring comparability of data from diverse sources. 

The Legislature has given the Commission the authority to reqtUre 
that the public segments provide data on a wide range of "matters 
pertinent to effective planning" and coordination; The Commission, 
in 'turn, is directed to furnish this information to the Governor^ 
and the Legislature at their request* 

Program 1 ^ ' ' ' . 

Use the resuJtts of the federally sponsored annual Figher Education 
General Xn^rmtion Survey (HEGXS) to create a comput^r-bas^d , 
state^level higher education- data syste^u, 
* 

HEGIS is a national program that collects data annually on all 
collegiate institutions, and the Commission is the statewide coor- 
dinator for California^' The survey requests data on. opening fall 
enrollments ir degrees ^nd other formal awards conferred; faculty 
salar3.es, tenure, and fringe benefit^ residence and migration of 
stud^ts; upper division and graduate enrollments by academic ^ 
discilpline; iMtitutional characteristics; institutional financial 
sjtatistics; l^rary statistics^ and physical facilities* 

Th^ inajor advantages of using HEGIS &s the base for an information 
sysfiem are (¥) C9mmon definitions ^^TO forms for all institutions, 
(2) /availability of comparable nati9nal data, and (3) ease of access 
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tro current data on California institutions. The major disadvantage 
is the oe<^essity to conform to national definitions^ which may be 
inappropriate to budgetary and other management procedures followed 
by California institutions* This problem is especially acute in 
the adapting of HEGIS definitions the operations of the Commtmity 
Colleges ' However^ at the present time, HEGIS appears to be abl%^ to 
Toeet a significant portion of the Commission's need for higher edii^ 
cation datja that are comprehensive » conparaible^ collected routinely^ 
and easil^y retrievable. j 

Program Activities: ' \ ^ 

1, Detexmine the feasibility , of using <lomputers fb'r a data 
input and retrieval system based on.'H£GIS» the study to 
be conducted by the State Department of General Services* 
(1975) 

2. Begin operation of the computer-based HEGIS information 
system for purposes of analyzing selected statewide and 
national data* (1973) 

. 3. Expand the data base by conducting a comprehensive 

inventory of California institutions not included in the 
HEGIS program^ and issue an interim report on significant 
information obtalhed from the Inventory* (1976) 

4* Determine the potential value of the computerized HEGIS 
data 'base t^y evaluating its use during the last half of 
Fiscal Yeat 1975-76, (1976) 



Program ? 

Develop a computerized state-level data base tailored to the needs 
of planners and decision malcers for California postsecondary 
ed\2catlon in the Cojiw^ssion and in the executive and legislative 
branches of government* 

* 

The development of a postsecondaiy education data b^e will involve 
two parallel projects* Firsts the Coimnlssion has agreed to parti- 
cipate with the National Xfenteif for Hi^er Education Management 
Systems (HCHEMS) in a^.nmlti-state project to develop and test a 
model state-level data bas^^or planning and decision making in 
postsecondary education* In^lal operation of the model is expected 
at the end of thfe first l8-montH phase of the project* The extent 
to which the data base developed in cooperation with itCHEMS will 
meet the Commission's particular needs cannot be detemtlned until 
the testing phase has been completed* The need to use common 




/ 



study the 
for this 



definitions and forms for information exchange asung the states in 
the NCHEM3 project may be a, 
Coimniss io 1 # 



For these 
data base 



limiting factor in its usefulness to the 



reasons^ the -Commpsion will ^develop- its own state-level 
h the NCBEM5 project, following a 
:e regulations require that tl^e CotDmlssion 
feasibility of va rious alternatives to the use of cbmputers 



simultaneously wl 
similar tKme schedule^* Sta 



data base* During 
design for aM^ta base that 
needs, for data 

The Commission's 
Advisory |Committee 

Program Activities: 




the feasibility study, staff will begin 
will meet California's own state-level 
on for planning and decision making, 



on Information Systems and a Technical 
e direction to these efforts* 



1, 



Establish a fully operational computerized state-level data 
base tailored to California's needs: 

Review the files and data bases of the pub\ic segments 
to assess their possible usefulness in a state-level 
information system* , (1^75) 



Identify significant omissions in segmental and HEGIS 
data bases which may require collection of additional 
data b^ the Commission, (1975) ^ 



d. 



e. 



Formulate -recommendations on which files and data elj&- 
ments should be included in the final Commission data 
base^ and make recommendations to appropriate staff and 
Commission committees. (1976) ^ 

Determine tfie feasibility of using coti?>uters for the 
Commission's state-level data base. (1976) 



Develop ^^iiserfs manual and a data element dictionary 
, for the^tate-lfevel data base and related information 
systems. (1976) 

2. ^Participate in the HCHEMS project tq^evelop tod test a 
prototype state-level data base. (1975-1978) * 

* 

3. Maintain liaison with. the National Center for Higher Edu- 
cation Management Systems for the purpose of monitoring 
activities and products tfhiqh have potential value fot 
the Commission's acti^ties. (1975-) 
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* H^intfain liaison with th& ifatlonal Center for Educational 
Statistics for the purpose of making HEGIS ^nd other federal 
data collection activities respoiislve to Callfortxia's 
/^articular needs* (1975-) 



Program 3 

Z>duelop a directory/ index system for locating selected postsecondary 
data and information which are retrievable from source^ other than 
the Coimis^ion library and computerized data bases* 

The Coumission library and computer*based data sy^teias could not 
possibly contain all of the information which users might want, , 
nor would it be cost effective to do so« To respond more efficiently 
to requests » Commission staff will develop a system for indexing 
selected information available from other sources. Examples are the, 
comprehensive statistical reports prepared by the segments^ selected 
files in the data bases maintained by the segments^ national statis- 
tical 'reports and fact books census reports and computer tapes^ 
budget documents, long-range plans, and other^^condary sources* 

Program Activities: * ^ ,^ 

1,4 Inventory afid index forms from HEGIS IX and X and segmental 
statistical reports with respect to types of data contained, 
levels of aggregation of data, types of cross-tabulations 
of data, and availability of comparable data and tabulations 
' for previous years* (1975) 

2* Prepare a dictionary of selected data elements in which the 
definitions of the most significant elements have been 
. agreed upon by the segments and in whic'h differences in 
definitions atoong the segments and between HEGIS and the 
segments are noted. (1975) 

3« Determine the feasibility of converting the manual directory/ 
index system to a computer-based system* (1976) 

4* Establish a fully operational directory/index system in 
either a manual or computer-based mode* (1976) 

5. Evaluate th^ effectiveness of the directory/index information 
system and make recommendations for Ijnprovement. (1977) 
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Program 4 

Develop a refk^ence library (cleardJ7ghouse for postsecondary 
education) for .use -by the Commission and others whom the informati^'n 
systems .^are inl^ded to serve* 

A prliDary need is for libpt^^'^services^ as opposed to holdings^ 
^Ich will encourage. staff^asSl^ to research projects to utlllz 
more fully t&djj^lnf ormational re^urces availat|le. in the Sacramento 
area and through national networks of .inf ormatiion exchange^ The 
federally funded Educational Rescyurces Information Center , (ERIC) 
is one such network of clearinghouses at which research/resource 
documents' pertaining to educationai\ specialties at all levels^ for 
example^ adult education'^ and the disadvantaged^ are acquired^ 
srcreetied^ ab^tracted^ and indexed for inclusion in a monthly/ 
annual publication* 

There is also a need f or. clearin^otise services for postsecondary 
information to be tised by the Executive and Legislative branches 
of government and for other educational planners and decision 
makers^ This informaition must be reliable^ timely^ relevant^ and 
as conq^arable as possible for various comparison groups « 

Information will be assembled by the staff for storage and 
dissemination aa needed^ without being incorporated in the cbmput* 
erized data base« This activity will include routine inventories 
of Variotis assets of postsecondary education which the Commission 
is required to make and update 'annually^ 

Program Activities? ^ ' ' 

1* Cat^},ogue» index» and shelve library holdings in Commission 
office. (1975) " 



Pyblish Profile of California Postsecondary Educatiqti con- 
ta'fning information about public'^ independent, and private 
institutions and programs for the tise of the Legislature 
and Executive) libraries, educational and. governmental 
agencies-, et al* (1977, and annually thereafter) 



Issue a Directory of California Postsecondary Education 
containing names of institutions » addresses > telephone 
nuiAers, and chief executive officers* (1975, and annually 
thereafter) 

Coliect data on enrollioents and demographic characteristics 
of scti^ents in independent colleges and universities as a' 
base for enrollment projecj:ions add for use in statewide 
planning and coordination* (1975) 



5, Complete the first annual inventory of off-campus locations 
at which the public SLegments are ^ conducting educational 
programs^ research^ and community services^ as reg^aired by 
statute and ih accordance with the guidelines an^ procedures 
set forth in The Coiamlssion^s Role in the . Re view of Proposals 
for New Campuses and Of f^Campus Centers , (1976) 

6. Inventory^ and report to the Coimkission^ all programs of ^ 
adult and continuing education currently offered by post- 
secondary segments and institutions. (1976) 

11 Report on t^he results of Commission efforts to collect^ 
analyze^ and summarize information from existing studies 
of manpower supply and demand^ and on the results of the 
program to disseminate^ this information to various use^r 
groups- ' (1977) 

8, Coordinate the evaluation of a sample ^of high school 
graduates* transcripts to determine the validity of current 
University of California and Califox^iia State UniveTs^ty 
and Colleges admissions eligibility pools, (1976) 

9, ' Evaluate the effectiveness of the Libr'ary/Clearinghouse in 
. providing information to the Commission and others^ with 

recommend^j&i!ons for improvement. (1976) 

Proglam 5 * 

Jmpieroent^tfte criteria, for evaluating^ the effectiveness of.post- 
secondavy education/ as adopted by the Comndssion in June 1975* 

The CoosEklttee on evaluation was established In August 1974^^ to 
deyelop and recommend to the Commission what aspects of post^ed^d- 
ary education the Coimklsslon should evaluate and techniques f or 
evaluation In the areas recommended. In June 1975 »^ the Committee 
made its final reporf.to the Commission^ including recommendations / 
relating to its charge (Appendix C)* The Coimklttee recommended 
seven aspects as focal points for organizing, a system for monitoring 
J:he Condition of postsecondary education; 

^Costs and resources available to finance postsecondary 
education; 

^Access and admission to postsecondary ^educatlon^ including 
student financial aid; 
^Student quality and perfoinnance ; 
^Manpower needsand career preparation; 



^Educational functions^ prograins> and services; 
^Physical facilities and their utilization; and 
*Innovations aad other developments*' 

/If I 

The monitoring approach involves the selection^ of iiata and indi-| 
cators relating to each aspect and the chpice of criteria for 
use. in evaluating the findings from the use of indicators* Moni- 
toring is tQ be done ^nually^ using (1) current^ objective data 
from the state-level ^formation systems; (2) indicators of changeb^ 
trends^ and other events; and (3) a variety of criteria and 
standards for making judgments about the condition* In addition 
to annual, monitoring, there wiljl be periodic monitoring of selec:ed 
aspects where data are not Routinely available in the state-leve 
information systems,, or which do not require monitoring on an 
annual basis* Finally, in-depth evaluative studies will be pro- 
posed in areas where routine monitoring reveal problems which 
merit special investigat'ion. ^ 

The program is assigned to the standing Committee on Infc^tmation 
Systems for policy implications, and to the Technical Advisory 
Committee for feasibil 

Program Activities: 



1* Develop data/ indicators ^and criteria for monitoring the 
area of Student Quality arid Performance* (1975) 

2* Develop data/ indicators andXcriteria' for monitoring the 
area of Access and AdmissionVto Ppstsecondary Education, 
including Student' financial Aid* (1975) ^' 

3. 'Develop data/ indicators and cr^e ri^ f or motlitoring the 
area of Educational Functions, J^:ograms> and Services; 
issue {progress report on the^ monitoring of Student Quality 
and Performance* (1976) 

4* Develop data/ indicators and criteria for monitoring the 
area of Innovation' and Other Developments; issue progress 
report on the monitorin'g of Access and Admission jio Post* 
secondary Education. Cl976) * ' 

5* -Develop data/ indicators and criteria for monitoring the 
area of Hanpover H^eds and Career Preparation; issue 
progress report on the monitqring of Educat^nal Punctjlona, 
Programs, and Services* ,(1976) 

6* Issue progress report on the results of monitoring activities 
during the first year, including recommendations for periodic 
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monitoring^ reviTs^ion^ in annUal monitoring^ and needed 
in-depjth evaluative studies* (1976) 

7« Develop data/indicators and criteria for monitoring the areas 
of Costs and Resources Available to Finance Fostsecondary 
Education, and Fhysical Facilities and Their Utilization; 
issue progress report on the monitoring of Innovations and 
Other Developments, and Manpower Heeds and Career Freparatioii* 
(1976) ^ ^ . ^ 

Program 6 

Complete Throug^^ the O pen DQor_, A_ studif of Persistence and Perforr 

mange in California* s Community Colleges as req-uired in senate 

Bin 772 (1972). ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Senate' Bill 772 calls for a follow-up study of Calif omia Xommuni^y^ 
pQllege students to find out ",,;the extent to which the' system is 
fulfilling its purposes and achieving its objectives.** The statute 
makes particular reference to the need to examine the characteristics 

students completing various types of programs in comparison with 
those who do not; attrition and re-entry rates; employability of 
students who do not complete programs; and the need for additional 
access to postsecondary 'education and relaped services* 

Data collection fqr 35,000 students in 32 California Community 
College's commenced in Fall 1972 and will continue at least through * 
Fall 1975, for a total of three and one-half years (seven semesters). 
The data include whatever student characteristics are in computer 
bases of local colleges, information on educational and career 
objectives, programs attempted, grades earned, and financial aid 
awarded* Information about educational policies and practices, 
standards, requirements, and services of each participating 
college is also being collected* 

A finalVeport containing a summary of the study^s findings, 
together vith the conclusions and recommfendations will be made to 
the Legislature by , January 30, 1976, A full report of the finding 
will be 'prepared for distribution to the Community Colleges and 
other interested parties* 

Program Activity; 

* 

1, Transmit a final report on the study to the Legislature 
in*accordance with, the provisions oil Senate Bill 7] 
(1976) ^ 



ADULT EDUCATION 



/ 

• State Goal 

/ 

Determine the need for new services to part-time adult students 
'and the best means for meeting this jieed, (Goal IV-F) 

+ * 

Program 1 * . 

Ztetermine the extent and nature of prBSBnt programs of adult edu- 
cation in Califomlaf including those^ sponsored by tfte public- 
collegriate sector, the xndBpendBnt collegiatB sector, the puhiic 
secondary sector, and the independent vocational training sector. 

While, the term adult education is' difficult to define in California's . 
complicated postsecondary education environment^ we have chosen as 
a working definition the following: part-time^ degree and nondegre^ 
oriented, postsecondary education.^ In California adult education^ 
as thxL% defined is an extensive but uncoordinated enterprise* Both 
public aiid independent colleges and universities .operate extension 
and continuing education programs in many locations throughout the 
State* Community Colleges offer a number of ungraded adult educa- 
tion programs/ as well as programs for regular credit which frequently 
have all of the hallmarks of ungraded, adult education. Unified and 
^ secondary school districts have rapidly expanded their Offerings of 
'noncredit courses^ in a4<iitli)n lio^ their, adult basic education pro- 
gram^ and the regular hi^ schobl curriculum* Regional occupation 
programs, originally established in conjunction with secondary 
schools^ now en^ll nearly as many adults as high school students. i^ 
Finally^ private vocational schools have a large enrollment entirely 
composed of adults* ' - . * 

Although adult Education programs of public, independent^ and 
private vocational institutions in California have a substantial, 
enrollment, there is no single source of information concerning 
the nature and size of the programs- This lack of a central source 
of information creates difficulties in integrating this important 
sector into the planning and coordination of postsecondary education. 



1* This broad definition of **adult education** is used merely as. 
a beginning framework for the programs described in this Plan ' 
of Action (pp* 29-32), A * ' 




Program Activities: \t ^ . * ^ 

i 

1. Develop, in cooperation with ot>ier State agencies, a conimon^ 
taxonomy of aduit" education programs and services that will 
increase understanding. of and improve cojumuni cat ions about 
this broad field; clarify the State*s philosophy regarding 
adult education, and specifically define its commitment to 
providing adult education opportunities for California 
citizens,. (1975) , * 

2. Inventory adult education programs offered during the fall 
of 1974, including th&ir head-count enrollments, obtaining 
this data from the University of California, the C5lifort>ia 
State University and Colleges, the CaMfomia Community 
Colleges, independent colleges ^nd universities, and the 

'State Department <>f Education. ^ (1976) 

Program 2 ^ , ' 

Develop procedures for inventorying tjfte aSult education activities 
of^bnsinesSf industry^ and the professions (including goveriment 
and the 'military) f as well as those programs sponsored by private 
agencies which are open to bhe public and which are not sub^ject 
to regulation by the $tat&* ^ . 

Relatively little information is available on the* nature and Extent 
of adult education programs conducted by organizations for the 
benefit of their employees.^' Information about these programs would 
aid educational planners in trying to define the. State*s responsi- 
bility' toward providing vocational ptograms for its citizens. 

^ \ 

Because no system for collectihg. data on these ^programs and enroll- 
ments now exists > it would be necessary to develop reporting systems 
or procedures for doing so before information could be gathered. 

Program Activity: 

4 ^ _ * 

1. Develop procedures* by vrtilch. i^lformation on the training 
' programs-.-of f ered by business, industry, goVemm^t, and 
jthe professions are reported to the Commission for infor- 
ibational ^ purposes only. (1977) 
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Program 3 , ' / ' 

■ ■ / ' / 

Assess ^the ptesent structure of admiTiistration and coordination of 

adult, education programs in the public s^ctakr and make recbmmen^- ^ 

dations concerning any new administrative-structures or delivery 

systems which seem necessary. " ^ 

The total number of students involved in adult education in the 
public sector is greater thail"c(ie^ocal regularly enrolled in 
"traditional^'* programs. Nevertheless , the latt^r continues to 
occupy the centra^ role in the administrative structure ol the 
segments^ — Xhaoieed to reexamine tKese administra^tive relationships 
is evident. Part of this reexamination is being conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service ^"^S) under contract with the Legislature, 

Program Activities: ^ * 

1, Review the findings of the Postsecondary Alternatives Study 
prepared for the Joint Legislative Committee, on Postsecondary 
Education with particular attention to any recommendations / 
for realigning administrative functions, (1575) 

2, Study the present organizational structure of aad the. delin- 
eation of functions within adult education in California, and * 
make recbmmendations Vo the. Legislature and Governor on any 

. necess^ary changes « (1976) 



Program 4 ^ , 

Assess the present system of financing adult education in California ^ 
and make recommendations concerning any new approaches to funding 
which seem necessary* 

' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Division 29 of the Education Cod e contains the State's commitment 
to providevquality adult education to its cit/izens, and to adequately 
fund such education* In reality^ the methods by which public adult 
education is funded are very diverse and inconsistent^ In university 
extension or continuing education the user; pays a fee and the entire 
program is self-supporting^ which is also the case 1^ private 
vocational education* In Community College and pxabl'ic school adult 
education, and in the regional occupation programs, instruction is . 
virtually free to the students, and is supported by State and local 
apportionments generated through ADA (average daily attendance) * 

In addition to* the question of inequitable funding, questions haye ^ 
been raised with increasing frequency about the high levels of 



fun(flng generated for Cominunlty College and secondary adult leduca 
tlon programs, 'and by the lack of any system of priorities as to 
how adult education should be fui]|fled« There Is also Increasing 
Interest In moving to a voucher" or entitlement system of funding 
which would allow the student to choose the 'particular program he 
or she wishes, regardless of wh£ch segment offered it, * 

Program Activity: 

I« Examine existing and alternative systems of funding adult 
: education in California, and make, recommendations to the 
Legislature and Governor on any necessary changes, (1976) 
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FINANCING POSTSECOflDARY EDUCATION 



'State Goal 



Prcjvide adequate funding for operating and capital needs of public 
postsecondary education -and to, employ the most effective methods 
for determining the adequacy of State funding for postsecondary- 
education In California. (Goal ilUi) 



Program 1 ^ ' - 

To iwpro^^e procedures for determining the level and sources of 
operating and capital outlay funding for California's Cotmunity 
Colleges, J ^ , ^ ^ 

The*^tate. has Increased Its support of Community Colleges to provide 
nearly 40 percent of the operating budgets and n^rly 50 percent of 
the capital outlay budgets of these Institutions^ If .present enroll- 
-ment |plans of Community Colleges are realijsed^ If there are ho 
major changes In the sources and methods of financing Cotimiunlty 
Colleges, by 1980-81 ove^r 50 percent of the jopeJcatlng budgets of 
these Institutions would come from the State. rTotal State appor- 
tionments to Community College dl3trlcts Vould/be nearly double what 
they are today, and^ the ^ people of California yould have spent 
roughly $600 million od buildings, pl^ts, and equipment. Conse- ^ 
quentV, over t1^ next five years, Co'imnjinlty CQllege^expanslon an^ 
financing may be^ the mbst controversial postsecondary education 
issue in Ca'!llfomia. \^ ^ 

The 'pJ'esent system of financing Community Colleges is .cumbersome, 
its consequei^ces uncertain, and ,^he flscal^burdena* It creates 
lliequitable.. Leaving aside qu€;^tlons of continued ex|>andlQn and 
levels of funding, a consensus exists for ^the nefed to reform this 
machinery. Language in the State*s 1975^76 Budget directed the 
Postsecondary , Education Commission to study ."alternative fubdlng 
procedures for Community Collegea.'V The Cf»maisslon initialed . this 
project in the summer of 1975. 

Program Activity: ^ . , ' 

1. Q^nduct a comprehensive study Df Community College flnanclngi 
including' but not limited to:^ (1) determining the appropriate 
l^vel of State flr|anclal control and*^6upport of the Community* 



\ 



College system, (2) examining ti(e procedures' and formulae 
by wKlch Community Col^leges are funded, and (3) jxecommending 
changes in these procedures^ (1976) 



Program 2 



t 



Develop a process which wiii permit evaluation of segmental budget 
requests within the context of the Statfu^ide Five-Year Pian for 
Postsecondary Education* li 

Chapter 5*5 of ^he Education Code expresses the intent of t^ie 
Legislature to utilise the Commission's Wdvice in reaching decisions 
on requests for funding new /knd continuing programs, gtaduate and 
professional programs, enrollment levelsi^ and capdtal outlay* The 
Commission is also required Wo . advise the Legislature and the i 
Governor a's to the compatabiOLj^ty^ of segihental budget requests with 
the Five-Year State Plan dev^oped by the Commission* Ptnally, 
the Commission is directed tc^ participate in^the development of the 
State's budget for public po^tsec9ndary educal!16n".'^hen re<iuested to 
do so by the Legislature and the Govemoil* 



* ' 1 X 

^If the Commission i^ to meet these responsibilities, it must, 

according to A* Alan Post, 'I 

***play a very direct and effective role at each of 
the points vhere policy is made in'higher education 
*,**at Cl) the President, ChanCellof,*^ or other admin'- 
istrativk leadership levels C2) the Regent or TjTustee, ^ 
level* 'C3) the Governor, and 14) the Legislatui:je* . 
Policy is' detfermined in part at each of .these points* 

To start with* the Commission and its staff must 

have good communication with each point expressed 

in sound functional relationships* The way for ^ ^1 

staff operation or a coordinating body to be 

effective is to participate effectively at the 

^oint and time when decisions^ are made* . 

Further, Mr* Post stated;*^ ^ ^ * 

^The Commission should carry its research and 

re commendations itfto the Governor's deliberations 

^'on the budge,$^pd the Legislature's hearings on 
tjxe bud^t and education bJ^Xls* ' (Address to the , 
Commission^ April 8, 1974*) ' 

The current budgetary process does not permit meaningful evaluation 
of segmental budget, requests within the context of the Five-Year 
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Plan. However, before^ establishing comprehei^ive criteria for 
t|ie evaluation of operating and capital outlay btjdget levels for 
pu{)lic four-^year institutions, it is essential that Commission 
staff become thorougoLy familiar with the present budgetary process, 

B7 carefully observing the budget process, /the Commission will be 
bettet able to anticipate requests from the Legislature and the 
Executive branch to participate in the development of the State's 
budget and to prp^ide informed advice _t^hen called upon. 

Ltiis: 



2, 



3, 



4. 



Program Activitl 

1* Stidy throughly during one bulge t cycle the procedures 
staps followed by the State in preparing and executing 
anaual budgets of the University of California and the 

Colleges, (1975-76) 




md 
le 



California State University anij 

Stjdy, during one budget cycle,! the procedures and steps 
follo^ed^by the University of California and the California 
State University and Colleges ia preparing their annual 
bulge ts, (1976) I 

Develop, in cooperation with the) segments, procedures and a 
format for correlating current se^ental budges with the 
goals in the Five-Year State Plan/ (1976) 

Submit to the Governor and the Legislature, in March of each 
y^ar, a repoift on the compatibility of the* proposed TSovernor's 
b/idget with the Commission'^ priorities as set forth in the 
current Five-Year State Plan, * (preliminary comments on system 
1976, if requested; report 1977, and annually thereafter) 



• state Goal 



Determine th^ financial needs of independent 'institutions and 
the extent to which the State should aid in meeting these needs, 
(Goal III-C) 



Program 



Develop 
instXtnt 
t/iese 



.Procedures for detemdning the financial needs of independent 
ons and the extent to which the State should aid in roeeting 



Ther^ is considerable interest in California in reexamining the 
relationship of the State to independent and private postsecondary 
educatio 1* The State Constitution prohibits direct financial 
support >f these institutions; y^r^^through student financial aid, 
contract and tax exemptions^ indirec^t State support is possible* 
The need for a comprehensive State policy concerning the nonpublic 
sector af postsecondary education has been pointed out in Assembly 
Bill 770^, which directs the Conrndssion to; (1) include this sector , 
in the developiasnt of a Five-nYear Plan; (2) report to the Legisla- 
ture on the financial conditions of independent insliitutions; and 
(3) to make recommendations to the Legislature concerning State 
policies and programs that have a significant impact upon in<iependent 
institutions, ' ^ ' 



Program Activity: 

^ ' * 

1, Study the financial health of independent colleges and 
universities in California^ transmitting^th^ ^ndingd to 
the Legislature together with recommendations, (1976) 



; I 



1, Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973 



REGULATION OF PRIVATE VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



• State Goal * . 

Encourage the participation of independent colleges and un.lvefsHles 
and pnvate vocational institutions in the^statewide planning process 
to insure the orderly deV^jopmerit of pos^tse con da ry education in 
California. ' (Goal IV-E) 



Program 1 

Determine the nature and extent of the private vocational sectof 
of postsecondary education in Callforjila by Identifying each 
Institution f Its prosramSf enrollmentSf and output of graduates* m 

Information about the private vocational sector of postsecondary 
education Is not as readily available to\e4ucational planners as 
. is informatidn concerning the public sector. Accredited institu- 
, ^tions in the private sector have generally be&n well identified and 
measured^ with useful data bein^ furnished through the Higher^ 
Education General Infotniatibn Survey to the California Postsecondary 
Education CoiiSEdssion. Information on such instttutioi^ also reaches/ 
accreditation soc^^eties and associations of private institutions. 

However-, there are perhaps one hundred ^Cnd fifty unaccredited 
degree-granting institutions i>n the^" private vocational sector aboijt 
which relatively little infott^tioq is available'* An even "larger 
nus^er of nondegree-granting lnstitutions«exists»^ p^rha^s.as many ' ^ 
as two thbusand. For these voc^Jtionai institutioas,-"*vlrtuallj^ no 
-information^ is available to the educational planner. » ' 

^ Program Activity: * ■ 

. . -.^ - ' ^ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

1« Identify all -institutions in the private vocational^ sector. 

c^f, California pos't secondary education and collect information. 

on their programs, Enrollments, and graduation ^ates , (19*76) 

Prograin 2 ' \ ' ^ , ' . * ' ' 

Assess the effectiveness of Division 21 of the Education Code in 
providing State control over th^ estahlishitj/Bjit ^d in, assuring 
■ staridar^is of educational^ quality aioong private vocational instltu-.^ 
tions, and determine the most appropriate and effective means for 
administering this statute* - *- * ' 



(California does not charter private vocational institutions or 
higher education institutions* Bather^ the State authorizes them 
t:b operate under provisions contiained In various sections of the 
Education Code , Degree-rgranting institutions are authorizef^in 
one of three ways: by having regional accreditation^ by meeting 
standards established by the Bureau of School Approvals^ or by 
possessing $50^000 in assets* Diplbmrgranting vocatiohal schools 
are au^orized to operate if they .have been approved by a licensure 
hoard in the apppspriace field, or if they have been accredited by 
a. national accrediting agency accepted by the Departjaent of Educa- 
tion* Diploma-^ gran ting schools wtfich do not qualify under these . 
provisions can be authorized to operate under a general' approval 
process which provides for inspection by the Bureau of School 
Approvals * ' ' * 

Program Activities: ' \ . 



1. 'Conduct a study of thermovisions of Division 21 of the 
» Education Code and recommend to' the Legislature and Governor 

changes in the statutes regulating the eBtahllshment and 
operations of private vocational institutions in California. 
(1976) 

2* Study the administration of Division 21 of- the Education 
Code and recommend to the Legislature any changes that 
\ should be made in the administrative location and function* 

^ — ^- (1976) ^ ' • . ^ ^ 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 



• State Goal 



Encourage regional interlnstitutlonal or Intersegmental cooperation 
which will facilitate and enhance the effective coordination and 
delivery of educational services* (Goal IV-B) 



Program 1 

Design 'a structure for regic^Al planning and make a^pproprxate 
recommendations on this and other alternatives to the Governor, 
'Legisla^ttire t a^d segwents of postseconda^^ education* 

^ - •\ 

fPiSseiitly Concurrent Resolution 159 (1973-74 Regular Session) directs 
the Commission "bo prepare and submit to the legislature and the 
Governor a plan for establishing regional postsecondary educational 
councils throughout the State* The concept of regional planning 
for California postsecondary education is currently a topic of 
controversy* Proponents of regional planning see it as a means to 
improve educational opportunity, maximize the us^pff limited 
resources *shaFe^he financial risks of progrkij^ innovations > and* 
enable institutions to adapt their programs atrd'^^rvices to the 
particular needs of a^egion or local area* ^ , . 

Opponents of re^onal planning see it as another layer of bureau' 
cracy, a waste of scarce dollars, a threat of Institutional and 
segmental autonomy, and an inappropriate and unrealistic proposal 
'for postsecondary* education it^ California. 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission can ajake a con- 
tribution to improving planning for postsecondary education in 
California by undertaking the following; 

'Program Activity: \ " 

1* , Prese^nt to the Legislature and Governor a Commission p&sition 
paper and a plan, together with recommendations of the 
Commission, for establishing regional councila^^and other 
4 alternatives ;>hich will encourage regional intersegmental 
cooperation," (1976) 
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EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



• State Goal ' . . <^ 

* 

Work toward the equitably participation of ethnic minorities and 
women in the adnission and retention of postsecondary education, 
students. (Goal I-H) ' 



Program 1 * * ^ 

Establzsh a statev2^de. intersegmental equal education oppcrtuiiity 
program in academic^ support servic&s^ and public service areas 
in order to increase the access of, ethnic minorities and women to 
postsecondary education ihstituiions * 

By 1980, almost one-third of California's population will consist 
of ethnic minorities^ Currently, more than one-half of the State's 
population is female* Yet the current level of ethnic minorities 
and women in student bodies reflects their underrepresentation with 
the populat:ion figured for these groups. Three particularly critical 
problems emerge for postsecondary education based on available sta-^ 
tistics: (1) certain eJthnic groups are underre'presented throughout 
postsecondary education; (2) graduate and professional programs tend 
to have greater .underrepresentation for ethnic minorities and women; 
and (3) sex ster^b-^typing.^ich tends to limit access to various 
postsecondary- education programs. 

Program Activities) 

1, Report to the Legislature, as required by Assembly Concur-^ 
rent Resolution 151, on representation of ethnic minorities 
and women in public postsecondary education student bodies 
and on segment.al plans to address this problem, ^ (1976) 

2, Conduct, in cooperation with the public segjnents, an Equal ^ 
^ Educational OpportuolMes Study which includes recommenda- 
tions- to the Legislature with regards to a statewide 
affirmative action program for students in public postsecondary 
education/ C1976) ^ ' * ^ 

3, Cohduct, in clkjoperation with the public segments'ahd the 
Student Aid Coitiiiidsion (formerly State Sc;holarship and Loan 
Commission) ^ 'and Equal Educational Opportunities Study of 
student support services, including (1977); 



The distribution of State and federal student aid to 
ethnic minorities and women; 

An analysis of learning-assistance programs available 
to ethnic minorities and women; and 

AiT analysis bf counseling services utilized by ethnic 
minorities and women. 



/ 



EVALUATION OF PROGRAM QUALITY 

> State Goal . ■ ■ 

r 

Assess the quality of academic and vocational programs » and the 
means gsed for establishing, maintaining, ©r Improving such' . 
quality. (Goal V-B) - - ' , 

/ 

■ f 4, 

4 

Program 1 

Develop better lasasures of the quality of educational progxajus^ 

The quality of academic prograns currently is measured by certain 
static input measures^ and a fetr output measures which, are diffi*- 
cult to obtain « The inputs include measures of faculty competence 
(as reflected in graduate degrees held^ publications^ professional 
activity, etc*)^ facilities; library holdings; operating ^and capital 
^ outlay budgets; quality of entering students > ^^tc^ The output 
measures deal with the success of graduates » the value of the 
institution's research and public service activities, and other 
Infrequently measured factors « Occupat;ional programs are measured 
in basically the same way^ but perhaps have less well*defined 
yardsticks than academic programs* -.- --^ 

Some attempts have been made to reform this situation^ including^ 
the use of measures of process in lieu -Of input or output measures « 
These process measures include the grading system^ teacher evalua*- 
tion by students » and other forms of ongoing evaluation such as 
that done in an„ accreditation visits 

Program Activity; 

rr Conduct a study of methods by which the quality of post- 
secondary education can be assessed i including but not 
limited to; (1) follov^up studies of graduat^es and drop- 
outs, (2) the u^es of accreditation, and (3) tises of 
■ process measures in lieu of input and output measures^ (1976) 



V ■ ■■ \ 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER COUNSELING 



State Goal 



Insure that all person have convenient access to educational and 
career counseling in order that they be encoyraged to make'tnformed 
cVoice's from among all available options, (Goal I-A) 



Program 1 

provide access to educationaX and career counseling for pz!ospectiv& 
* students not enrolled' in educational institutions* 

t 

As the range apd variety of postsecondary educational- program^ f6r^- 
nontraditional students increase^ th^ need to assist these persons 
in making' choices becomes more urgent » Counsel^s in high schools 
and colleges are hard pressed to serve students in their own ' 
institutions effectively^ let' alone take 'on large nti^ers ~of new 
advisees with diverse backgrounds. Both the Select and Joint 
^ Legislative Coimnittees on the Master Plan recognized the seriousness 
o'f the problem. Sporadic efforts to reach the nontraditipnal student 
through the. use of mobile vans and, other innovative techniques B^ve ^ 
achieved modest success, but a mare_ concerted, better-organized ' 
attack is clearly indicated. Assembly Concurrent Resolutltm 159 
(1973-74 Regular Session) directed the Commission to prepare a plan 
for a series of <s>inmunity counseling outers throughout the State* 



Program Activity: 



1, Present to the Legislatnire and Governoj a Commisaion position 
paper and a plan for establishing community counseling 
centers for postsecondary education with the recommendations 
of the Cotomission attached, (1976) ■ 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
•State Goal 



^Develop ,and maintain an Integrated statewide vocational education 

Sanning process involving all affected State agencies concerned 
th vocational education planning at both the secondary and post- ^ 
secondary levels. ' (GoaW^F)^ 

Program 1 

Establish a staff-^level interagency planning council for vocational 
education comprised of representatives from thB staffs of tip 
Commission^ the State Departiaent of Education, the Council for 
Private Postsecon3ary Education Institutions^ the California 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education^ and the statewide offio0s 
of the California Community Solleges^ the State University and 
Colleges^ the University, of California^ and a representative of an 
independent college or university* 

Vocational education in CalpLfomia represents a Very ^complex set , 
,.of overlapping responsibilities of both public and private organi- 
zations. Vocational educa£ion programs and serviced in California 
are provided by Commtinity Colleges to both full- and part-time 
students; private vocational schools; high schools (including adult 
education); 'and county regional occupation ^pgrams and centers^, 'i 
Significant amounts of vocational 'training are also provided by the 
labor unions* apprenticeship programs and the training programs 
offered by local governmental agencies (financed by the federal 
Cbmprejiensive Employment Training Act), indust?ry, and the various 
branches of the military* ' J^ ^' 

In 1969, the State authorized the establishment ofjalrea vocational ^ 
* education plarining cqijimittees ^to deal in an orderly ^nner with J, 
this btoad array of programs. Unfortunately, these committees haiVe 
not bpen successful in addressing the problems of planning kt the 
regional level* This coholijiion was reached both by the California 
Advisory Council'on Vocational Education (Odtober 1973) and the 
Legisla^:ive /o^lyBt (Nbvember 1973) in separate evaluations of the 
area planning committees* The Analyst's report also pointed put 
that California has .at this tii^e "four basic vocational education ' 
docuiaents^ required by State and federal re^gulations'*-^(l) a local 
' district plan a|id (2) a State plan to qualify for federal funds; 
(3) an area nt^tef plan 'and (4) a 3tate master plan required by 



statutes^ Subsequent to* this report^ the Legislature created the 

Post secondary Education Cpimnissio^ (197A) and charged it with the 

developmeot of a five-year plan fior po^ts^condary*^ education , which 

of necessity, must incorporate vocational education to^be complete* 

Mare recently^ legislation was introduced to abolish the area 

planning ^committee^ and^ replace them with adult education-vocational 

education re^onal councils (AB 1821^ Hontoya) « ' ^ 

p 

This fragmented plannit^ is clearly counterproductive^ What is 
required is a single integrated statewide planning effort directed 
towar4 iiiq^roving the vocational educational service$*to the student 
and nkxlmlzing the effective use of locals State^ and federal funds. 
Interagency staff consultation indicates that cooperation in an 
articulated statewide planning process is feasible^ An interagency 
agreement should be developed to formalize this procedure ^and 
legislation adopted to correct the multipljicity o f planning operations 
now required in California* , 1 ^ . ' 

Program Activities: ^ 

* 

1« 'Develop and adopt a memorandum of agreement by the chief 
executive officers fprmalizing a state*level intersegmental 
planning process for vocational education which involves 
' the Commission, the State Department of Education^ the Council 

for Private Postsecondary Education Institutions, the California 

AdHsory Council^oa Vocational, Education ai^d Technical Training, 
^he California Community Colleges., the California State 
University and Colleges, the University af California, and 
the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Uriiversitiesv (1975) 

Form a stafY-leveJ. interagency Planning Group (IPG)*, ^ (1975) 

^ I 

Issue guidelines developed by ^e and, approved by the 

participating memixers^ f or *an integrated miilti'-level (local; 
rdgional,r and State) planning j>rocess , as recommended rby 
the Legislative Analyst (Report 73-22, page 10)* (1976) , 

Transmit to tl\e Legislature the first cooperative five-year^ 
pfcLan fo^ vocational education, as approved by the partici*n- 
pating menfcers* (1977) 



STUDENT FINANCIAL 



♦^State Goal 



AID 



■ Work to eliminate financial barrieys which prevent students' from 
selecting and pursuing the educational program for which* they are 
qualified, (Goal I-E) • . , ■ 

Pr^ograrn 1 , 

Assess th& effGctiyen^s of existing student financial aid programs 
(federalf State, and institiktional) in providing access to and 
reasonable choice wong pospsecondary institutions and programs* 

The amount finarucial aid available to undergraduate students in 
California institutions ha^ increased nearly ten-fold during the 
past decade^ primarily in /funds awarded to students tp use at 
institutions of their choice* At the same time, choice "has be4n 
expanded by permitting students to use publicly-funded financial 
aid at moncollegiate inWitfutions which primarily offer vocational 



The numb — 



training> 

alsa increased markel 
assessment has been 
^oals of providing a 
secondary institutio 
in<^luding changes wh 



,rs Sftid types of financial aid programs have 
11 y inuring the past ten years* Still, no 

in California of the extent to which the 
to and reasonable choice among post- 
being met by existing student aid programs, 
loight increase access and choice « 



One of the wcommendatibris in the recent Master Plan for the 
Administration an d' Cbprdjnation^ of Tublicly Funded Student Ai d 
in California , Phase t (^tudent Aid Commissions fortaerly State , 
Spholarship' and Loan Commssion, June 30, 1975) is phe appdintment 
of a joint research advisory 'committee on student aid research by 
the. two Commissions aOPEC land SAC) to guide the development of 
student ai^ research^ coordinate^ the exchange of data, and perform 
various other coordinating functions* Plans for an assessment study 
to be Conducted by the jpostsecondary Education Copolssion will b« 
discussed with the. comniitt^e sometime after it^ appointment , 



Program Activities: 
1* Fdrm a^^oint coi 



Lttj^e on student a 



2* With the guidance^ of ythis joints commlt^tee 




conduct an assessment of current flnanjclal aid programs 
to determtne the extent to which the goals of providing 
access to and reasonable cfioice among postsecondary 
institutions are being met, atjd ^ 

monitor the effectiveness of AB 1031 in'provlding 
financial aid to part-time students, (1977) 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 



State Go?! 



Insure that in the-process of collective bargaining, the operations 
and philosophy of postsecondary educational' Institutions be retained 
In the^context of academic freedom and coUegiallty. (Goal IV-C) 



Program 1 

^Monitor all legislation which would establish and/or affect 
collective bargaining in postsecondary edudation^ 

During the 1975-76 General Session the Legislature 'passed and the 
Governor signed, SB 160 providing collective bargaining for thet, 
elementary, secondary, and community college levels*^ This 
^legislation will become effective March 1, 1976* 

Program 2 ^ . . ^ 

Develop a series of assumptions upon which any collective l>argajt^ng 
for postsecondary education should based* * 



Of all the issues which may alter postsecondad^^ducation As we 
now know it, collective bargaining is the mo^t extraordinary* Any 
legislation which would extend collective bargaining rights td ^ 
public postsecondary education employees should be based on specific 
assuiqptions^concerning unit determination, student participation, 
s^cope of bargaining/ and related issues)* On June 9, 1975» the 
Commission adopted a statement of policy to this effects (Appendix D) 



Program 3 ■ 

Establish a cejtt^ad depository for informatipn on the number and 
varying provisions of contracts signed^ should collective bargaining 
be extended to public postsecondary ^ducatipn personnel^ 



/ 



TbPIC 



STATE-LEVEL 

POSTSECOHOARY 

EDUCATION 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 



( TABLE 5 
SUMMARY Of^ PLANS OF ACTION 



PROGRAMS 

Vse the results of the federally 
sponsored annual Higher Educa- 
tion General Information Survey 
(HEGI^)^ to create a computer- 
basedf state-^level higher educa-^ 
tlon\data system* 

Develop a computerized state- ■ 
level T?ata Jbase, tailored to the 
needs of ^ planners and decision 
makers for California postsec^ 
ondazy education in the Commis- 
sion and In the executive and 
legislative branches of govern^ 
ment - 



YEAR OF 
COMPLETION 

/ 

1976 



J, Develop a ^directory/Index system 1977 
for locat£ng selected postsec^ 
ondary data and Informcttion which = v 

^ are retrievable from s.our$bs 
' } other than the Commission Xibraryi ^ 
and computerized data bases. 

4* Develop a reference library 1977 
(clearinghouse for postsecondary 
education) for use by the Com* 
mission, and^ others ^whom the 
Information systems are Inhended 
to serve y ^ \ 

5. Implement the criteria for ' 1976. 
^ eyaluating' the eff€<:^tiveness of 

PQstsecondaxy education^ as ^ ,^ 
adopised jby the Comdssion in 
June 1975. 

6* , Cqmpl^ete Throiigh th^ Open Door, 1976 
.a SttidtTof Persistence and Perform ^ 
ma n^ Sn Calif orhia's Comrnmltg^ . 
, ^ ^ol leges as required in Senate 
\'^ill 772,(1972). 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 



i 




FINANCING 
POSTS ECONDARY 
^EDUCATION ' 



, YEAR OF 
PROGRAMS - COMPiaiON 

Determine the extent and nature 1976 
of present programs of adult ed-^ 
ucatlon in CaliforxUa, including 
those sponsored by the public 
collegiate sector, the indepen- 
dent collegiate sector, the 
public secondary seciox, and the 
independent vocational training 
sector* 

. . ^ ' . 

Develop procedures for inventory- 1977 
ing the .adult ed^cation activ^ 
ities^f b^siness, industry, and - 
the professions (Including govern- 
ment a^nd the military}, as well as 
those ^ programs sponsored by pri' 
vate agencies which ctre open to 
the public and .which are not si4>" 
ject to regulation i>y the 5tate* - 

Assess the preseht structure of 1976^ 
administration and ^coordination ^ 
-of adult ed^cation ^programs in 
^ the public sector/ and make tecom- ' 
mendations concerning 'any new 
administrative ^l^ructures or de- 
, livery systems which seeni- 

netessary* * ^ 

' - * , 

.4, Assess the present system of - 1976 

finAn^ng adult education in ^Cali-^ 

fornia,^and make recommendations 

codcerning any new approaches to - 

funding i^ch seem^fiec^ssary * 

1, To^ir^Tove procedures for deter" 1976 

^ mixUng the level and sources of ] 

operating and capital outlay — K. 

fymding for California's Community ^ 

College^* ' ' ' 
* 

2* DevelQp a process which will j 1977 
permi't evaluation of segmental 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



TOPIC 



FINANCING 
POSTS ECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
(ConUnued) 



.REGIONAL 
RUNNING 



OPPORTUNITY 



,2. 



iRAMS 



xKEAR OF 
COMPLETION 




3. 



REGULATION OF i. 
PRIVATE 
VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 



budget requests tfXShin the 
context of the Statewide Five- 
Year Plan for Postsecond:ary 
Education, 

A ^ 

vevelop-proceduies for ^eter- , 

mining the financial needs of 
independent Institutions and 
the extent to which, the State 
.should aid in meeting these^-^- ^ 
needs. 

Determine the nature and extent 
of the private vocational sector 
of postsecondary education in 
'California by identifying each 
institution, its programs, 
enrbllments , and output of 
graduates, 

A^ess the .effectiveness of' 
Division 21 of the Ejiucatifi>n 
Code iji providing State control 
over the establishment an4^in_^ 
assuring standards of educa- 
tional quality among -private 
vocational institutions , ,and 
determine ^the most appropriate 
and effective means for admin- 
istering this statute. 

Design Ta structure £or regional 
planning and make appropriate 
recomtendations on this and { 
other aj^tematives to -the 
Governor, Legislature ji and 
segments of postsecon^ry ■ 
education* 

Establish a.stat&fide interseg- 
mental equal education opportunity 
program in academic, support . . , 



1976 



1976 



1976 



1976 



1977 



3^ 
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TOPIC • 



> 



EQUAL ' 
OPPORTUNITY 
C Continued) 



EVALUATION 
OF PROGRAM 
QUALITY 

EDUCATIONAL 
AND CAREER 
COUNSELING 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



STUDENT 

FINANCIAL 

AID 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 
■ PROGRAMS 



YEAR OF. 
COMPLETION 



servicesj.' aj}d public service- 
areas in • order to increase the 
access of ethnic minorities and 
women to postsecondarif educa** 
tion institutions^ * 

^Develop 2>etter measures of ^^"^ 1975 
the qxtallty of educational 
programs* 

Provide access to educationkl 1976 

and career counseling for 

prospective students not 

enrolled ^in educational 

institutions * * ' , 

* Establish a staff-level inter- 1977 
agency planning council for 
vocational education' comprised' * * 
of representatives from the 
staffs of the Commission^ ^the 
state Department of Education, , 
the Coiincil -for Private Posi-^ 
secondary Education Institutions^ ^ 
the California Advisory: Council 
for Vocational Education^ and ■ 
the stateft^ide offices of^tlie * ' 
CAlifomia Conmi^xty Colleges/ 

.t?ie states University and' 
Colleges/ the University of^ 
California/ and a representa- 
tive of an independent college 
or university r ' ^ 

Assess the effectiveness of 1977 
existing student fin^cial aid 
programs (federal /i state/ ^d ' '^^ 

institutional) in providing 
access to and reasonable choice 
among postsecondar^ 'institutions- 
and programs* 



r 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



TOPIC 

COlLECflVE 
BARGAINItlG 



PROGRAMS 



YEAR OF 
COMPLETION 



1* Monitor ail legislation which 
, would estal>lish and/or dffect 
collective bargadning in post-- 
secondary education. ~ 

2, Develop a series of assumptions 
upon which' any collective bar-- 
gaining for postsecond^ry 
education should be based. 

) 

3^ Establish a central depository 
for information on the number 
and varying provisions of con'^ 
tracts signed/ should collective 
bargaining be extended to public 
postsecondary education 
personnel . 
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PART IV; PROGRAM AND FACILITIES PLANNING 



Chapter 5,5 of the Sducation Code directs the 'Commission to consider 
the planning efforts of the ptiblic segments in preparing its Five- 
Year State Plan for Postsecondary Education , Implicit in this 
effort is the coordination of program .and facility planning at the 
campus, segmental, and statewide levels* As an initial step in ' 
this process, the CoBnnlssion has adopted guidelines and procedures 
bojfh for (1) the rfevlew of academic arid occupational plans* and 
prfagrams , and (2) the review of the need for new campuses and off- 
campus centers. These guidelines and procedures are based on the 
mc^t current materials the segments and the Department of Finance 
can provide* These consist of the 1976-1981 academic plans of the 
public segments, current ten-year' capital outlay plan^» and the 
most recent enrollment projections from the Department of Finance* 

The CpmmisslQn's Role In the Review of Academic and Occupational ^ 
Plan| and Programs - ^ ' ^ 

The Commission's participation in statewide academic and occupa- 
tional, program planning builds upon a process at the' departmental^ 
campus^ and segmental levels » as summarized for each segiBent in 
Appendix E, 

At the Commission leve^the intersegmental planning process is 
conducted according to a set of guidelines and procedures developed- 
with the assistance of an intersegmental advisory council and 
adopted by the Commission (Appendix F) * 

Two results of this effort thus far are (1) a statewide inventory 
of existing and proposed academic and occupational programs^ to be 
published under" separate cover; and (2) a series of Commission 
recommendations^ regarding, these programs^ contained in this section 
of the Five-Year Plan* 

The issues which arise in th.e review add integration of segmental 
program plans^ reflect ^ in large measure^ problems or external 
forces discussed' in other parts of this Plan* Part^uiarly 
relevant to the issues raised here is .the discussion of enrollment 
trends knd financial projections contained in Part I. The, projected 
leveling of ^anrollments during the 1980*s, the changing profile of 
student bodies toward an older constituency, and the growing com- 
petition for -the tax' dollar, all require that proposals for addi- 
tional programs and £acilitjfe& receive more careful scrutiny. 
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Principles * " . . 

With the assistance of the Intersegmental Frogr^ Review Council— 
a Commission advisory cotutcil composed o£ representatives o£ public 
and private institutions-^-the Commission developed th^ following 
set o£ principles' to guide its participation in program planning 
and review and to insure that its conclusions reflect the broad 
interests o£ the State: 

1. Student 4temand: Within reasonable limits, students should 
have the opportunity to enroll in programs 6£ study in 
which they are interested and £or which they are qualified. 
There£ore, student demand £or programs, indicated primarily 

f by current and projected enrollments, are 3n iiEtportant 
consideration in determning the need ior a program. 

2. Manpower Needs: Fostsecondary educational institutions 
bear a responsibility to £ul£il^ ^societal nee<ls £or traihed * 
manpower and £or an, informed citizenry.' Manpower projec** 
tions at the appropriat-e local, state, or national level 
serve as^a significant determinant o£ the need'for an . 

^-•-.3^sting or proposed progradi^ — :Ss~^'general rule, employ- Ajfc 
ment prospects £or graduates constitute a more important 
consideration in those programs oriented toward specialized 
occupational fields t with certificate or associate degree 
programs, the local Employment market tends to be more 
significant than in the case of graduate programs where the 
state and national manpower situation* assumes more importance. 
Recognizing the in^oBslbility o£ achieving ^nd maintaining 
a perfect balance between manpower supply and demand in any 
§iven career field, it nevertheless is important to both 
society and the individual student . that .the number bf 
persons trained ±r{%. field and the number of job openings 
remain in reasonable Salance. 

^ 3. The Hunter of Existing an<^ Proposed Programs in the Field: 
An inventory of existing and proposed programs, compiled 
hy the Commission'staf f from the plans^of all segments of 
postsecondar>; education, provides the initial indication of 
apparent duplication or undue proliferation of prograi^s, 
both within and among the segments. Themuiiber of programs 
alone^ of course, cannot be ^eg&rded as an indication of 
unnecessary duplication-. Programs with similar titles may' 
have varying objectives; the regional availability of a 
program is a consideration^ and the level of instruction is 
a factor. In general, an attempt is made to evaluate each 
program in relation to^ all other programs in the subject 
in order to ascertain if the* program under review' represents 
a responsible use of public resources. 
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Total Costs of the Prograim: The relative costs of a program^ 
when compared With other programs in "the same or different 
prograim areas» and» i£ applicable^ when compared with like 
programs offered by other segments^ constitutes another 
criterion in the program review process^ Included in the 
consideration of costs is the nuniber of new'facjilty required 
and the student/faculty ratios; and the equipment^ library 
resources^ and facilities necessary to condifct the program* 

The(fMaintenance %aiid Improvement of Quality: The public 
interest demands/that educational programs at all levels 
be of ^he highest possible quality* While primary respon- 
sibility for the quality of programs rests^with the institu* 
tion and the segment^ the 'Commission^ for its P^rt'^ is 
interested io indications that high standards have been 
established for the operation and evaluation of the.program^ 
Ih the process^ it is necessary to recognize that ^ proper 
emphasis on quality m^y require more than a minimal expendi- 
ture of resources* 

The Advancement of Knowledge; The' program review process 
should in no way discourage' the growth and development of 
creative scholarship^ When the advancement "Of knowledge ^ 
seems to require the establishment of programs either in 
hew disciplines br in new coid>ipations of existing disci- 
plines » such considerations as costs » student demand^ or 
employment opportunities may become secondary « 

Issues and Reconmendations 

> 

The Intersegmental Program Review Council assisted in the develop- 
ment of a'^procedure for identifying programs or program areas in 
which (l) an excess of programs may exist, and/or (2) a study and 
review may be requir^^^ ^ 

Indicators pointing to a possible excess of programs are: 

1« Programs or program areas in which stat&wid^ enrollments 
arb declining^ 

2v Program areas in which a s^ignificant nu^er of new programs 

? are proje(^ted« ^ .1 

1 

3* Programs in whic;h^ the nunber of graduates appear to exceed k 
current job opeypiings^ 

4^ Programs which, appear to be excessive in numb'er within ^ 
geographical region « , ^ 
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Indicators of program areas requiring study attd irevlew arj^: 
\* Supply and demand iinbalances* 

2, Changes in professional or occupational requirements » or 
changes within the program area (content, degree. require- 
ments, and similar matters)* ^ ^ 

3« Growing complexities in articulation between program levels, 
transfer of credits, and access. 

The procedure also describes a range of possible actions regarding 
such programs Wd"program areas: 

1. Additional justification required on proposals submitted 
for Commission review* 

* 

2. Comprehensive statewid^ study to be undertaken. 



3, Segmental study to be undertaken, 

k. Moratorium on all new programs, 

'Using the academic master plans of the three public segments, and 
an inventory of programs offered by^ the independent colleges and 
universities. Commission staff compiled lists of programs on the 
basis of the above indicators* An analysis of these lists 
identified areas s in which th^*number of existing and proposed 
programs suggested the possibility of unnecessary duplication. ^ 
Programs appearing on more than one of the lists were taken as 
indicators of potential problem areas* These form' the basis for 
the fallowing recommenda^tions : ' « 

1. Th^ Commission will expect additional justification and 
evidence of need before It concurs with proposals for new 
programs in the following areas and at the^levels indicated; 




/ 



Animal Science (Certificate and Associate levels) . 
- Computer Science (All levels) 
Food Service (Certificate and 'Jfesociate levels) 
Health Science (Bac;helor*s level) 
Hotel and Restaurant Management (Cettificate and 



V 
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Radio /Television (Certificate* and Associate levels*) 
^ Social Work and Helping Services (all levels) 

^ Because of apparent imbalances in supply and demand in the 
employment market » or because of sl^ificant changes in' 
{rtofessional requirements or program developments within 
' the fields certain program areas require a comprehensive 
review at this time. Therefore, by November 30, 1976, 
Commission staff, in cooperation with segmental staffs, 
. will have completed comprehensive intersegmental reviews 
6f the following program areas: * - * 

, Teacher Education * 
Health Pro£essions (Including Veterinary Medicine) 

(Item 330 of the Budget Act of 1975-76 directed the 
Commission in cooperation with the Department of Health* 
Manpower, Unit and the University of California to prepare 
- a report by April 1976, on the needs for various categories 
of health personnel in California « It is expected that this 
study, 'npw underway, will address itself to most of the 
issues referred to in this recommendation* A separate staff 
report on educational programs in .Veterinary HjSStclne is 
scheduled for completion in February 1976*) / 

Until these studies are com|deted, proposals Sox new 'programs 
in these areas should be accompaiLLed by additional justifica- 
tion* Proposals for Master cf Arts in teaching programs in 



the University of California 
programs in all three public 



and proposals for nursing 
egments should be deferred or, 
if Submitted prior to novembei\30, 1976, contain exceptionally 
convincing evidence of need* 



3* Since the isVues and information contained in^ Fr&derick 

Terman*s 19*8 study of engineering education in California^ 
, need to be updated, the University of California, the 
California State University and , Colleges, and the California 
2X<>itimunlty Colleges should report to the Commission on the 
Vtatj^ of Engineering" and Engineering Technology programs 
iir'ltfieir respective segments*ty Nfivember 30, 1976* 

(The Commission has received a one*year grant 
■ ^^""^^-^^tional Science Foundation- to. study the relationship 
^ between licei^ure requirements and engineering education 

1, Coordinating Co^ridil for Higher Education, 1968 ,~ 
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programs. Thi^ study will a<l4i^e3s some of the issues 
ifivolved in this recommendation.) 

/ ■ ■ - * ^ . ■ ' ■ ■ 

Two additional recoimnendations result from an examination of the 
current academic plans of the three public segm^ts: 

'4. ^ Since the number of master's degree programs within the 
Califon>ia State University and Colleges seems to be 
increasing at a rate in excess of need^ this segment should 
develop a comprehensive policy and plan for the allocation 
* of graduate programs among its campuses, and submit the 
plan to the Commission by June 30, l976. 

5, The Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges 
should develop a plan for the alldcation of highly speciallEed 
occupational programs on a regional basis, and submit the 
plan to the Conmission by June 30, 1976. 

' 4 

} 

The Conmiission's Role in the Review of Proposals for new Campuses 
and Off-Campus Centers—Guidelines and Procedures 

The legislation establishing the California Postsecondary .Education 
Commission specifically directs the Commission tp revi^ proposals 
for new campuses and off-campus centers of public postsecondary 
education and to advise_.the^Le^slature and Governor on tha need 
^for an<i location of these campuses, and centers. Further,, the * 
'Legislature has s'tated that it will not authorize funds for the 
acquisition of sites or for the construction of n^ campuses and 
off-campus centers without the* recommendation o^'the Commission. 

In August of 1974, the Chairman of the Commission appointe;jd an 
Ad Hoc Committee to Develop Policies Relating to the Approval of 
New Campuses and Institutions. In the development of these ^ - 
Policies it was the Committee's goal to: (1) develop guidelines 
and procedures to idei^tify clearly those proposals that should be 
"brought to the attentioh of the Commission, , and^ (2) insure that 
the Commission would be involved at an early^.stage in the develop-' 
ment of proposals. Although the guidelines . a(nd procedures, as 
shown in Appendix are directed to public postsecondary education, > 
the Commi^ssion encourages the Independent colleges and universities 
and private vocational schools to Submit their ^pispposals for new 
campuses and off-campus centers to the Commi^siojar for review, thus 
making its statewide planning activities mbre*i^fective. 

The guidelines \and procedures are based upon the following assump-^ * 
tions I _ ' ■ * - ' 



The University of California and/the California State 
University and/Colleges will continue admit every 
eligible undergraduate appll^ranc^ although the appli-* 
■ cant may be subject to.pedirec^ion^froia t^e >cainpus of* 
first' choice, 

The University ^of Califo^pnia alans and develops its 
^ campuses on the basis of statewide needs. 

The California State University and Colleges plans \ - \ 
and develops its campuses on jthe basis df .stal:etfi3e 
needs and^ special regional ccmsiderations . ^ 

Planned enrollment capacities will be. established for' 
*and observed by all campuses of public postsecondaty 
^ ^education. These capacities, will be determined ^on the 
*basis'of statewide and institutional economics, cOTpus 
^environment, limitations pn campus size, program and 
' , student mix,^ and internal organization. Planned capac* \ 
ities will be established by the governing boards of 
Community College districts, (and reviewed by the Board - 
of Governors of. the California Community Colleges) the 
Board of Trustees of the State University^and Colleges, 
and the Board of Regents of the University of 
California. These capacities will b$ subject to 
Commission review and recommeitdations . 

The Commission wiJLl render its advice oq all propo^^als 
" for new campuses and off-tcampus centers regardli^s^ of , 
the^^pdrce of fun4ing. - ^- " ♦ 

One'of 'the more basic of the ^bove assumpt^ions states that-all 0 
proposals for new campuses, regardless of source i>f funding, will 
be submitted to the Commission for review. It should be understood 
however, that on those proposals by Community College districts 
which involve local funds alone," the Xommlssion will providfe 
advice only and not' a recommend'atipn. 
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THE SIZE OF THE POSTSECONOARY EDUCATION SYSTEM IN CALIFORNIA 



Segment gr Sector 

University of California 
Hastings dollege of Law 
Extension 

Oooperacive Extension 

California State University 
and Colleges " . 
Extension - 

California Community 
Colleges 

California Maritime 
Ae^einy 



Ot£e Art Institute 
(li>3 Angeles County)' * 

% ' - 

U.S.^I^^val Postgraduate 
Scho^\ (Fedetial) 

■ % 

Independent Colleges 
and UniversitieW" 

Private Postsecond^ry 
Vocational/Technicar ' 
School^ 
• 

Adult Education (high 
school and unified 
school districts) ■ 

Regional Occupational 
Centers and' Programs » 



No* of Institutions, 
Campuses, or Programs 

9 campuses ► 
1 institution 
' 9 cami>uses 
^ 4 major T)rograins 

\ 

19 caiDpuses * 
19 campuses ^ ^ 
100 institutions 

1 institution 

1 institution 

' 1 institution 

253 institutions 

2,000 institut^ions , 

•472 • 



v55 

centers/programs 
65 (1974-75) 

cents rs/progratos 



No. of Students 
(Headcount) - 
Enrolled 
Fall, 1974 

122,456 

1.503 . 
107,967* . - 
4,500,000 contacts** 

291,542 

85 ,000*** 

1,134,609 ^ 

313 " 




1,700,000 est.** 

48,246 adults 
n/a 



* Total class enrollments including Continuing Educatfon for the 
Bar • - ... 
** Figure based upon annual enrollment or contacts' - 
*** Estimated net annual class enrollments" 
**** Figure based upon survey of 143 institutions 
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INTRODUCTION 



This appendix ideatifies current trends in postsecondary education 
enrollments and public expenditures^ with special attention to 
their iinplications for State policy and funding* and projects 
thes^ trends into the^ Immediate future. Such projections, can be 
used in three ways . First, they cw be used as a tool for evalu- 
ating State policies. Second, projections can be used as a 
diagnostic device to direct attention to problems beyond the purview 
of decision makers at the institutional and segmental levels* 
'Third, projections can be used as an **early warning system, 
alerting decision makers to dangers inherent in current or proposed' 
policie?. That Is, by identifying tjie likely consequences of our 
actiohs — by identifying current trends and elctrapolating them into 
the future — fte can determine whether our actions are consistent 
with our objectiyes*. This is, a first-; essential step toward tlie 
practical Implementation of may State plan for postsecondary 
education. 



When the last ten years are compared to the ten years previous, 
several salient trends emerge* 

1. The rate 'of i^icrease in enrollments of traditional college- 
age students 1^ dropping. y 

2. The rate of increase, in the number of older students, part- 
time .students^ ud students in vocational, life-skills, ud 
recreational courses 4s. accelerating. ' ^ 

. 3* The proportion of the total number of traditional college- 
age students enrolled in traditional academic programs in 
each of the pilblic and priVate segments of California 
postsecondary education has remained fairly stable. ^ 



This is not true of the « distribution of older stud^ents, I 
part-tl^ students, et al. While part-time enrollments 1 
iin the jcalifomia St«e"university ind Colleges, tJnivejrsitj 
lof California Extension, adult schootls, proprietary schools, 
and independent off-campus programs continue to cUmb, an 
increasing proportion of the part-time total' is enrolled 
in Cailfomia Community Colleges. , " 




The rate of increase in enrollmfents in graduate. academic 
ptograag is droppii^. \ 



_e rate of mcrease in enrollments in graduate 'profe&s^nal. 
pMg^ams accelerated, . then dropped, and is now fairly* ^ 
comtant. Enrollments in the health professions, law. 



business^ public administration^ and engineering continue 
Zb expand a a fairly stable^^ate^ but tlibse'TnT eWcatibn ' 
are gradually contracting^ 

7, Furthermore, public service activities appear to be :grotfing 
at an increasing rate while research expenditures are 
rising at / greatly reduced rate,' and overall research 

\ activities may actually have donti^acted. 

The level of State funding is simultaneously a consequence and a 
determinate of these trends. In the development of a State Plan^ 
for postsecondary education, State expenditures must be view^ed 
from bo^ perspectives* In the first place, tije results we hope 
to achieve from our planning activities must be tested against a 
realistic appraisal of our ability to draw upon public funds* 
But, it is elqually important, if we are concerned with achieving 
* certain goals or objectives in thejlan, that understand *)he 
consequences of .State expenditures in terms of institutional and 
^ student behavior^ 

^ An example may serve to explain the point*^ Since 1960, the inde-^ 
^ pendent sector of California higher education hsas maintained a 
x/^'V^tabie share of the traditional college-age enrollments* Although 
^ this outcome was neither anticipated nor prc^o^ed as a goal by the 
1960 Master Plaif, it was achieved by direct fiscal intervention on 
\ the part of the State — in the form of the California State Scholar^ 
ship program* Throughout the era in which regular undergraduate 
enrollments at the University of California and the California 
State University and-Golleges expanded rapidly, the scale and 
comprehensiveness of this program grew at a commensjurate rate* 
As University of California and California State University and 
Colleges approached a steady-state enrollment, the State Scholar- 
ship program assumed its present dimensions* Present State funding 
is sufficient' to provide financial assistance on a needs- contingent 
basis to any stu<ien't who cboses to attend an independent California 
college or nniversity, , and who can satisfy the admission require^ 
ments of the Unii/ersity and the State University and ColEeges * 
The maximum iw^rd a student may receive is roughly equal\ to the i^ 
University of Californiums per-student operating costs* So long 
as the ^tat^ Continues to take increasing cost into account in 
determining both the maximum award and the student's financial 
, needs^ there should be no deterioration in the competitive position 



of the private sector relat;±v6^to. the public* 

Of, course, the saiq^ point could have been made by reference to 



increased public support for Community. Colleges and the consequent 
increase in Community College enrollmentsJ or increased support 
yfor the health scj^pnces at the University Califomig^or any 

I* - 
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one of a number of trends* It does not matter* The point is tha.t 
State expenditures are an important determinant of both institutional 
and, student behavioj. If the objectiv^lkof this. State Plan are to 
be realized, theytSust be incorporated i^to the State budget. 

The analysis described in this appendix finds no apparent incon- 
sistency between current enrollment and expenditure trends and 
anticipated jgrowth in State revenue. However, the trends observed 
here raise issues which are both substantive and critical. For 
example, if the trends of the recent past persist into the immediate 
future, by 1980^81 the State share of support for Community Colleges 
will rise to 54 percent and total expenditures will equal $1*4 billion* 
Further, such a projection^ is consistent with the goal of maximizing 
physical access to educational institutions, centers, programs, and ^ 
services; the goal ^ expanding p^stsecondary education services 
which allow an individual to pursue educational goals throughout 
life; or the goal of eliminating 'financial barriers which prevent 
students from selecting and pursuing educational programs for 
which they are qualified* Yet recent limitations on State funding 
tell us thesel projections may be highly unrealistic. What, then, 
are the answers to such questions as: how many students do we 
want to enroll in Community Colleges, which students, in which 
courses, and who should pay the price? ^ 

Another example, present trends reveal a decline in constant 
dollar support per student at the University^ of California, the 
California State University and Colleges, and California's inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. This raises the question of 
whether or not this funding is adequate, and, a second, corollary 
question, adequate for what? 

It is, in large part, these kinds of issues to which the Commission's 
'Plan is addressed: issues of access and retention, accreditation 
and credentialing, financing, organization and governance', and 
programs and services* 

; ■ ■ ■ \ 

ENROLLMENTS ]. 

Bisic to forecasting expenditures £or public '^ostsecondary, education 
is\ projecting the number and type of students who will be enrolled 
in\the future. Such enrollment and\ expenditure forecasts are 
generally recognized as necessary for both short^ and long-range 
planning, policy development, and resource allocation. More 
specifically, these forecasts are useful in the following three 
areas of planning. 

First, and most importantlyi forecasts can be used as a tool for*, - 
evaluating alternative State policies. For example, the 1960 Master 



\ 
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Plan for Hlj^her Education In California used two sets of enroll* 
ment projections to evaluate State policy on the diversion of 
lower-division students from^the public senior segments to the 
Community Colleges* Table 1 shows the two Master Plan projections 
of. full-time enrollments for 1970> and compares them with the 
actual number of full-time students enfblled at public institutions 
in the 1970 fall term. 

The Master Plan projections were based on the following assumptions 
1- Both Projections 



/ 



* TJj^ State of California will continue to grow 
--*^-Mpidly, reflecting a high level of economic 

development if there are no..major economic set- 
backs, atomic wars, or natural catastrophes 
between now and 1975* 

* The rates at which children remain in high 
, school until graduation and the geographic 

distribution of high schpol graduates to 1975 
will in general follow the trends of the past 
decade. 

* The rates at which California's young people 
enter 'its colleges will continue to show a 
gradual increase to 1975* 

- \ 

* The independent colleges and universities will 
not expand their facilities at a rate su^fi* 
cient to maintain thei^ present proportion of 
enrollment* 

2* States Quo Projections 

* Thelpublicly controlled facilities will be 
* limfted to institutions in operation and 

reporting enrollment in the Fall of 1959, ' 
with the addition of two State colleges and 
three Qarapuses of the University of 
California* 

* Each publicly controllS^d institution within 
each system will continue to attract' 



Preliminary report Virs t^Run S ta tus Quo Projections of ^proll* 
i Dj&nt of California InstitutTons &f Higher Learning Inclu9(gd in 
the Master Plan Surrey , Department of Finance, Budget DiAlisiOT", 
No, 112759, ' 
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TABLE 1 ' 

PROJECTED AND ACTUAL ENROLLMENT OF FULL-TIME STTOTS 
BY LEVEL aP INSTRUaiON, FALL 1970 



Projected^ 



Actual' 





Status Quo 


. Modified 




Community Colleges 




J 




Lower Division * 


201,100 


225 ,900 


279,155 


State University and Colleges 








Lower Division 

* 


73,350 


59/700 


, 51,775 


upper Division 

\ 

\ ^ Graduate 


74*, 600 


75,650 * 


98-, 670 


9,200 


/ 9,850 


16,431 


Total \ 
University California 


157,150 


* 

145^200 ■ 


166,876 

\- 


Lower Division 


• 35,950 


25,700 


33,170 


Upper Division 


39,000 


,31,900 


39,06?.^ 


Graduate 


31,100 


31,550 


30 ,628 V — 


Total 


106', 050 


89 ."150 


102, 76^. . 



1 Master Plan For Highfer Education In California^ 1959, 

2 California Dep^tment of Finance, Total and Full-Time Enrollment , 
Calitfoxnia Institutions of Hi^er Education, Faiy 1970 * 
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. stiidents at about" pjresent rates, and students 

will continue current i^attems of place of 
origin and attendance except as modified by 
the new institutions^ "Implicit is a continu- 
ation of present admission policies, curricula 
and other conditions influencing enrollment* 

* Each institution will be able to handle all ■ 
the students who would be able to enroll 
under these assumptions so that the projected 
numbers are "p'otentials" not restricted by 
site, physical plant, or other limitations 
that may in actuality exists 

Modified Projeations 

- t\ 

* That diversion of full-time lower division 
students from State^CqlLeges a^ University - 
of California campuses ^o.Junibr Colleges 
will bfi undertaken so as to result approxi- 
mately 50,000 such students being /^verted in 
1975, // J 

* That the respective boards of EXie State 
College System and the University of Cali- 
fornia will devise measures /that^will reduce 
the overcrowding of certaii/ of their institu- 
tions beyond reasonable si^t^e capacity and 
will increase the numbers attending less 
crowded institutioiis of both systems, 

* That the lower diyds^^ proportion of the 
full-time underg^duate enrollment of the 
two public segjB&nts will be reduced gradually 

. so that by 1975 it will be, for each segjnent, 
in the nei^bor^jood of 41 percent. This 
would be, 4n each case, a system^ide average, 
not necessarily true for laach campus within 
the system, ■ < 

4 ■ L ' + 

* That the joost rapid rate of lower division 
grcwth during the period i960 -to 1975 will \ ' 

* be i^i^_the Junior Colleges, since this seg- \ 
ment isx^st costly, per student, to the \ 

^ State, 

A That' during ^this period, in addition to thfe 
already authorized State College and State 
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University campuses* two newrStat^e Colleges ^ ' 

as elsewhere recommended in this report » -will 

be established ^d put into oper^tion^ ^ 

* * That the State will encourage/development 
^ by local communities of additional Junior ' 

Colleges as needed, contrlButing more heavily _ 
to their support than £n/the past ani making ' 
' - Statp funds available to pay for part of the 

cost of their construMion* 

* That the modification of freshman entrance ^ 
requirements to ^ate CiSlleges and the / ' 

University of California, as recommended in 
Chai^ter V, 4^111 be adopted, as well as those 
modifications affecting entrance to ^^hose 
institutions >frith advanced standing'^ 

Assumptions such as th^se are necessary for the meaningful evalua- 
tion of any enrollment prj^^jections* A revio^ of these assumptions 
does much to explain differences between the Master Plan prlpjections 
and actual enrollments for 1970* . * \ ^' 

By examining' Table 1 it I3 evident that ^he status quo projections 
for theJJiiiversjCty of ^iS^ifomia'were more accurate than the 
modified pv^i^pt^^^* A basic assumption of the modified projec- 
tions was tha^-tlie University would reduce the lower division 
proportion "^f^its full-time undergraduate enrollment from 46*5 
percent in 1958" to approximately 41 percent by'^WTS* Yet by 1970, 
this percentage had been lowered by only *5 percent, to 45*9 percent. 

In contrast, tba CaHfomia State University and Colleges enrolled 
^ even fewer lcwer\ division students in 1970 than had been projected 
on the basis of the modified assumptions* .Again, this difference ' 

^JpS^'^^lained by examining the projected and actual lowered ivis ion 
proportions of £ull*-time undergraduate enrollment* The modified 
projections assumed that the State Univers±ty ^and Qollege^ would 

•lower itk percentage of undergraduate students; fr<jm 48*0 percent 
in 1958 to about 41 percent in 1970* *Actual data for 1970,. however, 
re^^eal that this^perceii^tage was reduced £a^ more than had h^ep 
anticipated, and that by 1970 this ^oportion had droppned to 34*4 
perient* 



These examples indicate how policy assumptions affect enrollment ^ 
projections* In addition, they illustrate how *Tjad" projections 
can be the result of deviations from stated policy objectives* ^ \ 
However, not all errors in ^jrojections result from explicits Static \ 
policy decision^ Student choice in' terms of class load and pM^ram 
are critical to any projection* /f* - 
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For example,,, the Master Plan projections assumed that student 
•participatipn rates would remain near, 1959 levels. Without a ^ 
statement to the contrary^ It is also safe to assume that the 
Status quo expected to continue withu:figard to cl^^ss load. 
Because there la li>ttle information available on age participation 
rates for the segments before 1971, an analysis of changes between 
1960 and 1970 is difficult. In tei^ o| sjtudent load, however, ^a 
siui^le In deac - ^a n-be established by determining the percentage of 
students enrolled full time. This tnd&x is useful because the 
Master Plan projectlotis were developed in terms (Jf full-time^ ^ ^ 
students, and assumed little change "in? the percentage of full-^~ 
time students attending California institutions. 

ks noted, the status-qiib projections 'for the University were 
quite tloBB to actual enrollments reported for 1970. The percentage 
of full-time students enrolled Vt the University remained relatively 
constant between ,1960 (S4.1 percent) and 1970 (94\6 percent). 
Cbnsequeiatlyi"no wide^ variations, between projected and actual^ 1970 
enrollments could be explained by the student*- load factor.^ However, 
significant differences in j:he percentage of full*-time students do 
exist in the other two public segjtflnt^. \ ' ' ' * 

The modified projections in Table 1 are substantially lower than 
actual 1970^ enrollments for the Community Colleges and the State 
University and Colleges. Actual enrollment in the Community Colleges 
epcceeded the modified projections by 23.6 percent, and fo^r the 
State University and Colleges, by 14.9 percent. 

To some extent these Afferences may be ejtplalned by an analysis 
of the percentage of full-time students enrolled in these segments 
between 1960 and 1970* In 1960, the percentage of -full^^time students 
in the State University ^d Colleges was 59.4 percent, and in the 
Community Colleges, 34^.4 percent. By 1970> these percei^tages had 
increased to 69.1 perc^t and 43.3 percent, respect lvel}n. In large 
part this increase may be attributed to the^ Vietnam War and the 
requirement that students be enrolled full time to be exempt from 
the drafts Regardless of. cause^ this unanticipated increase in \ 
the pearcentage of £ull*^time students had a ^ajor^ Impact on the 
accuracy^of the Master Plan pra3ectlons. Had the 1960 rates of 
"full ttmenesa" continued thWugtP1970*, the" accuracy of the projec- 
tions would have ^^n extremely good. XSee Table 2.) 

Th^e "failure" of thg^Master Plan projections to anticipate th6 
Vietnam War largely accounts for the error in eiirollment project 
tlons for Jhe Community Cofleges and ;lhe State Universaty ^and 
dolleges. Despite the limitations noted above, the st4tu4-*quo and 
mDdified' projections were useful to the framers of the.juster Plan 
itt evaluatlng^alt^ematlve Jtate policies, concerning the^ diversion 
of lower division students to the3^Commun^ty Colleges, 



TABLE 2 ■ 

COMPARISON OF ACTJ)(J\L AND PROJECTED FULL-TIME ENROLLMENTS 
COMMUNITY COL>rGES AND STATE UTjlVERSITY AND COLLEGES' 

. ' " 1970 

Master 

Actual, Actual, Plan „ 1960 . 
19'60 '. ' 1970 ^ projection' ^ Rate 

* 

Comnunity 'Colleges , ' I 

Total ' 289,898 * 651^997 --• 651,997 

Full-Time 99,783 282,600 225,900- 224,287 

Percent Full-Tlme 34.4 43.3 -r- 34.4 

State University 'and Calleges 

Total 95,081 241,559 — 241,559 

'Full-Tiine ■ 56,480 166,876 - 145,200 1^3,486 

Percent Full-Tlme - 59.4 69.1 '— ^ 59.4 

\ * * 

1 California Department finance. Total ,a nd Full-Tim^ ERrollmeRt, 
California Institutions of Higher Education , an annual .series. 

2* Mcyii'fied ProjectiWs, Master Plan for Higher Education^ In California 
1959. ' - 

3 1960 full-time percentage times actual total enrollment, 1970* 



_. A s a coniLjus.g-jo£, pro jefc ti ans is! as^an-i^early- war ning -sys-tem"- 6iiat r- 

may reduce adjustment problems* A good example of this use 1$,^ the 
University of California Growth Plan^' which has been developed to 
accommodgite the projected decline in undergraduate^ enrollments 
during l980's/ When projections began to Indicate this decline, 
the University developed a plan* to limit; growth during the 197b's 
and t,o maintain, a gradual increase iir-^nrollment' through the l980's. 
If the University proceeds wjth its current plan, it should be 
able *to avert the potentially harmful impact that deci:easing enroll- 
nients would have-on facility and staff resources* 

A third use of projections is as\a 'diagnostic devise Jo identify 
problems beyond th^ purview of instifbtional^'levei decision makers* 
, Sii<fh Use usually requires tfhe development of a s'eries of projections 
for analysis* An example might ,be an examination of current under- 
graduate enrollment proje(;tions in light of alternative State 
policies concerning ^dult education* Figure 1 shows actual and 
projected undei?graduate enrollments in public institutions from 
1972 throtigh 2000, ^ Also shown is the nUinber of students 24.^ears * 
old and undet> and the nuniber over 24 years oid* 

These projections Assume that tfiSere will be no basic change in 
.State policy toward the education of adults* Alternative project ' 
^ tions would have to be considered if major legislation were^. ^ 

introduced concerning the funding and ^dministratiorv of adult. 

education* ' i ^ 

•Given these uses of enrollment forecasts, how can current projection 
* be' used to plan for the future? F^rst, the implicit asstrtiiptions 
'in -the current projections must be recognized and evaluated in 
terms of st^^ed Commission policy and goals* An examination of 
the age composition of th« projected students may help focus 
concerns about the iivcreasing numbers ,bf^ older students partici-^ 
pating in California postsecohtlary education, aild aid in the study 
of adult and continuing education. Current and alternative 
enrollment projections may be used as the basis of expenditure 
forecasts *for the next decade* Curtent undergraduate enrdllpient 
projections for all public segments are presented in. Table 3^ and 
.graphically in Figure 2. : , * ' ^ 



FIGURE 1 



AGE COMPOSITION OF ACTUAL ANIJ PROJECTED UNDERGRADUATE 
ENROLLMENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY'OF CALIFORNIA, THE CALIFORNIA 
-S.rATE Ul^rVBRSfTY^ANp COLLEGES; .1960 - 2000 



Enrollments 
• (000) 




^00 c. •- 
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UNDERGRADUATE EKROllMEKT BV AGE IN CALIFORNIA'S ' ' 
THREE PUBLIC SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUqATION^ / 



Year 
and 

Segment 



1972 
CC 

^CSUC 
, UC 
Total 



1973 
CC* 

' CSUC 
UC 
Tot* 



1974 
CC 

CSUC 
UC 

Total 

1975 
CC 
CSUC 
UC 

Total 

1980 
CC 

CSUC 
UC 

Total 

1985 
CC 

CSUC. 
UC 

Total 
1990 

cq 

. CSUC 
\ Total 

1995 

CC 
, .CSUC 

UC 

Total 

2000 
CC' 
CSUC 
UC 

Total 



Total 
Enrol Inter 



921,95)1 
216,42 
79,465 
1,217, {(41 



1,009,317 
223,130 
84,989 
1,317,436 



, 1,134,609 
225,738 
• 87,354 
1,447,701 



1,303,400 
228,100 
89,500 
1,621,000 



1,389,300 
247,100 
96,700 
1,733,100 



1,431,500 
245,200 
, 91,700 
1,768,400 



1,445,600 
234,400 
8^,700 
1,766,700 

1,^0,700 
235,100 
88,700 
1,794,500 



l,53M«a-7 

-^3,300 
, 103,000 
li 965, 100 



<20 



2441488 
41,162 
29 ,§0^ 

315,553 



250,082 
'43,263 
34,062 
327,407 



20-24 



247,585 
112,826 
42,463 
402,874 



257,436 
112,674 
' '4i,364 
413,474 



25-^29 



143,686 
37.515 
4,730' 
185,931 

^l8S(333 
39\-8 
5,1S9.- 



254,922 


\ 

284,089 


. 44,490 


113.890 


32.961 


46,118 


332,373 


444,097 


280.^00 


314,100 


45,300 


lj.5.700 


32,600 


48.100 


357, 90a 


477.900 


287,200 


351.200 


46,900 


126.300 


33,500 


'53.100 


367,600 


530.600 


239.600 


349/500 


39,600 


li4.300 


28,30a 


52.300 


307,500 


526.100 


251,100 


305.400 


Al,500 


108.700 


29,700 


45.700 


322,300 


459.800 


• -J 


309.400 


44,600 


\110.100 


31,900 


46.300 


346,300 


465 .BOO 


324,400 


361.900 


. 54,200 


128.700 


38,300 


54/200 


416,900 


544.800 



30-34 



91.102 
11.726 
1.072 
103.900 

109.461 
13.^08 
1.272 



35+ 



209.040. 124.041 



196.411 
38.730 
5.572 
240.713 



228.600 
37.600 
6.000 
272,200 



263,200 
40,600 
6,900 
3ip,700 



123.579 
13.714 
1.388 
1^8.681 



144.400 
14.300 
1.500 
160.200 



143.200 
17.000 
a. 800 
162.000 



304.600 183.200 
,44.400 19.200 
7.500 2.000 
356.500^204.400 



^99.000 
43.600 
7.400 
350.000 

\ 

260.266 
38.000 
6,400 
304,600 



263,700 
' 3^.500 
' 6,500 
308,700' 



20^,800 
21,100 
2,200 
224,100 



,196,900 
20.700 
2.200 
' 219 > 800 



170.900 
18.000 

. i.9ao 

190.800 



195.093 
13.193 
'^l.W 
209.583 



228.005 
14.367 
1.102 
243.474 



275.J608 
14.914 
1.315 
291.837 



336.300 
15.200 
1.300 
352.800 



344.500 
16.300 
1.400 
362.200 



354.600 
17.700 
1.6P0 
373,900 



389.300 
19.500 
1.700 
Aia.500 



434.400' 
21.709 
■ 1.900 
458.000 



477.900 
23.900 
2.100 
593.900 
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Current projections are based upon an age/participatlon-rate models 
rather than upon the High school graduate/grade^progression ratio 
used in previous ^years * Because the new model is more complex, 
assuiDptions related to participation rates are more difficult to 
define than those underlying the Master Plan projections^ The 
Population Research Unit has been able« to develop participation 
rates for various age groups using thr^e y^rs of actual data and 
projecting recent trends through three yearsV Actual and projected 
changes in participation rates are shown in ^able 4« 

The participation rates for the University and State University 
and Colleges remain fairly constant through all age groups for 
the period of these projections. The Coumiunity Colleges, however, 
exhibit suBstantial increases, especially in the older age groups- 
These increases assume that recent trends for increased participation 
by older age groups in the Community Colleges will continue for 
^three years and then remain constant* 

With only three years of historical data used to generate future 
participation rates, the projection of continuation of recent 
trends i^ undoubtedly risky* Yet the real question is not whether 
these are J*good*' or "5ad** projections, but to what extent the public 
supports the policy assumptions from which these projections were 
derived* 
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TABLE. 4 - • • 

ACTUAL AND PROJEaED CHANGES IH UfmERGRAOUATe 
PAJ^TICIPATION RATES PER. 1,000 POPULATION 
BY AGE.GROUP,.ANO BY SEOHENT, 1972 - 2000 



Age Group 
and Sequent 

Under 20* . 

— 

CSUC 
• UC 



Base 
1972 



214.9 
53.4 
38.8 



Actual 
72—73 73^-74 



+2.1 
+2.0 
+4.8 



,+a.8 

+0.7 
-2.0 



Projected Base 
74—75 75—80 T980" 



+18.-3 
+0.3 
-1.0 



+1.8 236.9 
+Q.1 56.5 
-0.2 40.4 



20-24 
CCC 
CSUC 
UC . 



134.2 +2.0' +10^6 . +3*-2„- 1'61.9. 

61.2 -1.6 -0.8 -0.4 -0.2- 58.2- 

23.0 -0.1 +0.9 +0.5 +0.2 24.5 



25-29 
CCC * 
CSUC 
UC 



87.5 
22.9 
2.9 



+9.3 
+«.4 
+0.2' 



+15.8 
-1.1 
+0.1 



+14,4 
-1,3 
+0.1 



+3.7 
-0.7 
+0.1 



130.7 
20.2 
3.4 



30-34 
. CCC 

CSUC 

UC 



67.9 
*8..7 
0s8 



+9.2 
+0.7 
+0.1 



+6.1 
-0.2 



+10.5 
+0.1 
+0.1 



-15.0 
+0.1 



78.7 
9.4 
1.0 



Ov er 34 
■ CCC 




30.2. 

2.0 
■ 0.2 



+4.8 
.+0.2 



+7.0 
+0,1 



+8.9 



-2.2 



48.7 
2.3 
0.2 



Provisional Projectloas^ Population Research. Uolt^ 
Department of Finance 

* • 

A'Tite participation rates shovn in this column are Commuiiity College 
under 20 students compared ta-^STT^Sai^fornia 17-19 year olds. The 
Ijopulatlon age group used fox California State University and 
Colleges and University of California is, 18 and 19 year olds. The 
Community 'C<U.l€gei3' rates are, therefore, non-^additive to California 
State U^itfersity* and Colleges and University of California. 
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SEHERAL FUND EXfENOIT«RES FQR POSTSiCONDARY EOOCATION 

Uhe State spends considerably ouDre than a^lllion dollars a year * 
tp realize its postsecondary^ ecJij^^iog'^'oalB and objectives. The 
consequences of t^e^e expenditures ar^ obtained directly through 
institutional aid to publ^cf ins%ituti^ns» i^cholarship programs^ 
_etc.., .and indi^c£4y^— as- St^t^ actions- j^trfluence the level and 
kind of local and federal expepditflMs and private contributions-* * 
In tum^ the q.ualtty and availability of postsecondary education 
services in *^Califomia are important determinants of student choice- 
Other things reiaaining equals they-^wilj, determine^ for example, 
whether students attend college, the length of time they spend in 
college, and the progrants they select. 

Pi^ Howard Bowen has noted: 

If ^duc:&tion is without" tuition and if scholarships, 
fellowships, and part-time work are widely available, 
one set of choices will be made. If education is 
priced at full cost (as is often advocated) and if 
student aid is scarce, another set of choices will be 
made. If the price is set according to the cost of 
each program with relatively high prices for physics, 
classics, and medicine, and Ibw 'prices for sociology 
and Engli^ IXteroture", another set of choices will 
result. ^If fellowships are available in some fields 
and not o-n others* still other^ choices will be made,' 
If students are financed by loans instead of grants, 
the outcome will be *changed_* 

The point is that student demand, ' like every Pther kind of a demand, 
is a schedule contingent upon a wide variety of costs and opportu- 
nities; it is determinate only whei^ it is associated with 3ome 
notion of supply, in this case the supply of"-p^tsecpndary education 
services and facilities. -Therefore, when it is reported that in 
1980, enrollment at the University of Calif ornia. will reach 96,700 
or that Community College enrollments will total 1*389,300 it must 
be understood that implicit in these-figures are a whole ^series of 
assumptions about State policy. Perhaps the most dramatic of these 
assumptions is the shift in priorities, away from- further expansion 
of traditionaSk programs for the traditional student toward develop- y 
ment of a system of wide access, diversity, and an expanding^ nuniber 
of options and alternatives. Implicit in these enrollment projections 
is the assumption that much of the expanded opportunity and most of 
the new. options will be provided by tha Community Colleges* ."^^t^ 
these and -other assumptions about State policy should be addressed 
specifically by^ the Postsecondary Education rCommissioh* ^ 
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Justification for extrapolating this trend into the future is 
fouad in^ the Commission's conmtitment to the principle that each 
person should have the opportunity to pursue educational programs 
appropriate to his or her ^evel of aspirations and ability and 
to the principle that the State should provide a full complement 
of educational programs^ facilities^, and services to meet the 
diverse i^edds of its citizens* Similarly^ the , Legislature several 
times has affirmed its intent that all ^'qualif ied'* California 
resi<ients have the opportunity to pursue a quality education as 
far as their aspirations and abilities will carry them, most 
recently by Assembly Bill 3011 (1974): ^ 

22521, It is the intent of the Legislature that each^^ 
resident of California who has the capacity and motiva- 
tioil to benefit' from higher education should have ^the 
opportunity to enroll in an institution of higher edu- 
cation. Once enrolled he should have the opportunity 
to continue as long and as far as" his capacity and 
motivation, as indicated by his academic performance 
and commitment to educational advancement, wilX lead 
him to^^et^ academic standards and institutional 
require^eirts • ' * > - , 



The Lfegi^%rure hereby reaffirms the commitment of " 

^ — -the Slate' of California to provi3e art appropriate" 

pXace in California public highet education "Sor every^ 
student who Is .willing and able to benefit from 
attendance* 

During the 1975 session, however, the Legislature appears to have 
had second thoughts about the rate at wh^t'^os^t^secondary- education 
options and alternatives are expanding and has inserted into the 
1975-76* Budget Act control language aimed at limiting the State 
funds 'available to- finance Community College growth* This action 
raises questions about the consistency between the Commission's 
goals for the Stat^ and legislative intent* 

Of course, the Legislature's action may be no more than a temporary 
measure, justified in terms of a perceived need for fisca'l restrain 
during ^ time of general recession and tonsiderable economic uncer* 
tainty) If this i^ the case, then the; questiorr>is whether over 
the longer run'the State will have the ability to finance e^ansion 
of public postsecondary education to planned enrollment levels ^ 

\ ■ , 

To provide an answer to this question, it is necessary to esl;iiiiate. 






1/ S^ate re^emies; 
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2, The share of total revenue which will be available for 
support of public pos^secondary education; and, 

3* The cost of realizing projected enrollment levels* 

Long-run revenue estimation is a risky game — one whicJi very few 
xesponsitl^aia^Jersts are wlXLing to play* Nevertheless, a few 
years ago the State administration assembled a feam of economists 
and fiscaJL experts from the Department of Finance to do just that/ 
The team developed two sets of projections. The first was based 
on the assumption that the State sector o£ our economy would 
continue to expand relative to the private sector at the same 
rate as it had in the past* The second set of projections was 
based on the assumption that the State sectoi^would be constrained 
to grow at the same i;^te as the private sector, According to the 
fj.rst projection, total State revenii^^ll ccjual $19 billion by " 
1980-81* According to the second, it will gro^ to only $15,5 
billion. The first projection has thus far been almost right on 
target • 

To estimate the share of total State revenue that will be available 
to support' the operating costs of public postsecondary education, 
the assumption was made that these costs, will continue to command 
roughly the same proportion of totat^-^^seryi^s in 1980-81 that they 
do ^t present; *that is roughly 13 percent,^ 

Cdnsequently , if the higher-revenue forecast liolds, about $2*5 
billion should be available for postsecondaty education; if the 
relative grcFWth of the State sector is controlled over the next 
five yaajps, about $2 billion should be available, 

f 

Finally, based upon enrollment projections, 1980-81 public post** 
secondary education operating expenditures were estimated, both 
.individually (by segment and major State program) and in the 
aggregate. The results are shown in Table 6, 



1, Estimates from '*^A Reasonable Program for Revenue Control and 
Tax Reduction, V March 12, 1973i 
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TABLE 5 

' ' , EXPENDITURES FROM STATE GENERAL FUND FOR 
^ ^ POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION OPERATIONS 

{in millions, of dollars) 



University of 
California 
find udi ng 
Hastings) 

California 
itate 

University 
and Colleges 

California 
Community 
Colleges 

California 
Maritime 
Acaden^y 

GCHE, CPEC, 
WICHE, 
Board of 
Governors ' . 
CCC 

State Student 
Aid 

Commission 



)970-71 1971-72 1972-73 Tm-IA M974-J5* 1975-76* 



338 



365 



165 



16 



337 



316 



182 



19 



386 



373 



192 



28 



446 



429 



36 



516 



487 



43 



56% 



546 



281** 327** 392** 



51 



TOTAL 



8^6 



856 



982 1,197 i;378 = 1,575 



State Revenue 5,917 6,897 7 ,670 8,431 10,043 10,776 



Total PSE 
Expenditures i4s; . 12.4% 
as a per- 
centage of 
State Revenue 

Source: Governor's Budgets 



/ 



n.QX 14.22 13.7% 14.62 



'* Estimated 
■ ** Excludes pr.operty tax relief 



TABLE 6 

ESTIMATED GENERAL FUNDS EXPENDITURE^ FOR 
. POSTSECONDARV EDUCATION: 1980r81 
{in millions of dollars) . 



Untversfty of" 
.Caltforn-ia 

California Stale 
^ University and_ 
Colleges 

California 
Community 
Colleges 

California State 
■', Student Aid 
^'^CoTOission * 

All other 
'TOTAL. 



St^te Support' 
1980-81 

688 



768 



Local Support 
^1980-81 ^ 



I5d 



}0 



$662 

\ 



Total Support 
(State and local) 

688 ' 

150 
10 



52,351 



$662 



53,023 



SGgTTicnla] and prcgraT?inatic GStimatES were obtained by standard 
statistical tnethods (orUin^iry least squares — OLS) using no 
more t(jflrt JEifteen years of time series, data according to the 
fcllovin^ specification; ^ 



, where; 



=' Expenditures ^ 
^11 =*'^T»^^'>ll^ent Ct;TE or ADA) ^ 



Thts specification was fiugjgested by the ohservat'tSh that over 
the past ten years about half the increase in operating ex- 
penditure is eicplained by increased workload (enrollment) r and 
the other 'half by inflation ^an increasing function of time). 



Aggregate estimate 
of State support 
for public postsec- 
ondary education, 
1980-81 



$2,200 



The estimate of .aggregate State support was obtained by 'the 
I sane tneans^ according to the following specification: 



where: 



-- l6g Y ^ g a -f .BX^ 

\ Efxpenditures 
-Yeat 



: \ 



This' analyses indicates that thjer State will Uave the ability to 
support considerable. e3q>ansion of ftpostsecondary education during 
the next five years* However, ability. to pay atid villidgness to 
pay are two very different things. Many people believe that neither 
tte Gbvemot, the Legislature^ nor the general public will iij the 
, future sjzpport further relative ingceases in tjie State sector. If 
they .4¥,e, correct, ana if Ve' are unable to^^f iiid~a~wa5^o-Ttteet our — " 
goals and ob<^ec^v^ for postsecondary educationist less co^ to 
the State than estimated here, we Wist either sacrifice dome of 
our goals or make the case for Inpreasliig t^ie propo^tibn Qf State 
revenues' available for ^postsecondary education, ^ 

, Th^se estimates and conclusions do not account for a s|lbstantial 
^portion of tot-al State support for postse'condary educat^Lon—the ' 
millions' of (iollars which have been, spent pach year to ^pcoyide the- 
additional classrooms-, laboratories, and Other physical facilities 
required by an , ever-increasing student' population. In 197A"75 
for example, Sjtate capital outlay expenditures for postsec^bndary 
education were over 2S percent of total operating expenditures. 
(See Table 7.) ^ . ^ U ^ 

One very*coinmoif^eaction to projections which forecast a leveling 
off of enrollments in traditional {Programs by^ traditional^college- 

^age students, is that we will not have to construct any mor e - 

buildings. If .this were so,^ one of the major recurring items 
*in the State budget would s^mplf disappear," freeing fcfti^s for other 
educational purposes, including operating costs. However, this 
Anticipated fiscal^ dividend may be more apparent than real. In 
'tR^ first place, enrollment growth has not^ stopped. Based upon 
existing utilisation standards and planned enrollments, ^he 
Department of Flnance^s Capital Outlay* Model for Higher Education 
estimates that between 1975-76 and 1979-80^ nearly $100 million 
(constant dollars) will have to be spent jto meet enrollment- 
generated space needs^at the University qf Califortiia and the 
California State University and Colleges* 
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mymmfs |-97q-;5 

owi of dollars) j 



ir7l"' 1971 -7^ - 197^-73 1973-74 1974-75 
— '^r-T— ^7T->—- — 



UNIVERSITY. OFCALlFOfiHIA - 

7*^ 

Total expandeily' ^ 



.35.0 
27.0 
8.0 



5150,0 ' $220,0 



58.0 
45,0 \ 
13.0 \ 



ua.o 

108,0 
36.0 



5153.'0 



/ 

Proposed 



$162,0 
60,0 



CALIFORNIA STATE 
t/NIV£RSlTY mi COLLEGES 



Total funding 
requested!' 
State funds-' 
y Non-Statt fu»ds^' 

/ . 2/ 
Total expended^ 
.State fundfi^' 
Non-Stace funds- 



6/ 



2/. 













5159,0 


5176/6. 


5162.0 


51^67.0 


5 80.0 


; 117,0' 


137.0^ 


132,0 


129.0 


77.0 


63jO ' 


39,0 


30.0 


18.0 


3.0 


60.0 


65,0 


^ 45.0 


^68.0 


126.0^^ 


30.0 


20.0 


22.0 


62.6 




3Q.0 


25.0 


23.0 







66.0 
76.0 
8.0 

26.0 



,c6khunjty. colleges 



Total fundi; 
requcsc^al . 
-:Stitc fupds^' 
Districti fuitds^.' 
Federal ^und^ 

\ y / 
Total expc^de^ 
State fundsl' ^ 
District funds- 



5 38,0 


5 70.9 


- 5 78.7 


$lU-9 


19.0 


61.7 


65*2 


62.8 


15.6 


29.2 


33.5 


51*1 


3.i. 


3.0 






36.0 ^ 


73.0 


68.0 




18*0 


61.0 


2S.D 


76.0 


16.0 


32*0 


20.0 


67.0 




5113.7 
58.5 
55.2 

39-0 



1/ UnivWsitjr 3f CaHfomia, Office of President^, Capital Improvcrcent Program Rcquasts 

2/ Gover^xrf^s B\jdgct ^ *^ 

V Gove«io"r's 1975-76 Budgat, estimated expenditure ^ ■ 

(California State University and Collages Capital Outlay Program Reqo<?sts } 
5/ ConvQiunity College Capital Outlay, Program Reql^ts, Ch^cellor*s Office 



/ 
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JABLE 8 



' CUMXATIVE miyPL IMI*ROVEMEtfT NEEDS 



BASED UPON PROJECTED ENROLLMENT GROWTfl 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
THE CALIFORNWSTATE UNIV^ITY AND COLLEGES 



7- 



University of 
/California * 
Syatemwld^ . 
(Grand Total) 



OX thousandj of doHars)- 

1975^6— 1976-77 WViz 1978r79^ 1979-80 



$14,820 $14,900 $15,3fl7 $15,876 $16,,328 ^ 



California State 
Itolversity and 
Colleges . 
Systeiotflde 
(Grand Total) 



64,139 ^ 66,/)69 68^042 ' ' 71,745^^ 75,514 




/ 




/ 



Moreover^ considerable expansi'on Conmiunlty College enrollment ' 
is planned. I/n'Her the Coipiunity College Construction Act of 1967» 
the amount of funds 'allocated to Community College district? from 
Che State is detefrmined by enrollment and space utilization as 
anticipated in the California Community College Ien*%ar Plan» 
\iaing ^tandafafe^sTf forth in State law aiid regulations/ On the 
— basl^ of Existing procedures^ the Comiminlty Cblleges "estimate .that 
at least $370 million wilX be heeded for capital outlay purposes 
.over the next five years, with a large part of the total amount 
just4.fied l?y anticipated enrollment increases. 

Of-'fcoursB, these plans tend to ignore the fact .that . Community 
Co liege, priorities have changed. Many doubt that the expansion 
of^ndntraditional programs (for nontraditional studetits) requires 
I the Expansion of^ traditional campus facilities. But no one knows 
yet. what is needed, l^t alone how-to pi(;oYide it in the most cost- 
/ effective manner.^ The fact is thflit posts^condar^ education 

^iorities ar^ changing and neither the law nor capital outlay 
^^lannlpg procedures has-kept pace with these changes. 



Second^ even during periods of vigorous expansion^ i^ot all capit 
.outlays were inte^nded^to cope with new enrollments. A consider 
portion was devoted to maintenance, remodeling, and rebuilding* 
These expenses ^Hl continue in the future. ^ 

Table 9 shows the capital outlay plans of the^public segments 
through the end of this decade* While we do not endorse the^e 
estimatesjit should be nated that they are based on the same 
enrollme^^^ojections that were presented in Table 3. They should 
serve as a warning against e^y assumptions about forthcoming 
windfalls from reduced capital outlay requirements.' 
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TABLE 9 

TOTAL CUMULATIVE CAPITAL OUTLAYS PLANNED 
' ", 1976-77 to 1979-80 

(tn thousands of dollars) " 

' 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79^ 



J979r80}' 



University of California '$134,613 , $281,243 ^-$394,697 $466 ,69'6 



California State 

University and Colleges 87,260 



154,718 219,724 274,332 ' 



California Comnunlty 
Colleges ' 

Total ^ , 

State funds 

Distrlce Match±n§^ 

I * 
District Only 




260,648 444,637 602,89] 



,1 /. 



.676,113 



117,668^ / 194,081^ 249,^38^ 27^,848^ 

\ll 1£0 Cn<2 nil/ lA-j2 \ 



.99,173^ 168,596^, 230,347 



/ 

ii3,8Q7 



81,960 




267,130' 
129,135 



1 Include^ $37U?S,700^seate funds deferred f^om 1975-76 Major 
^Capital Outlay request . 

' r 

2 Includes ^36,213,645 local matching funds/deferred from 19^5-76 
M^or Capital Outlay request ' 
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GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATING 
■ THE EFFECTIVENESS OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION ■ 
■ ^ - 

Overview of the Prospectus for Evaluation 

Evaluation of the 'effectiveness of California postsecondary educa- 
tion under th^ auspices of the Commission should involve three 
major types of activities': 

1, A monitoring of th^ ''state of the health" of California 
postsecondary education annually^ vith both quantitative 
and descriptive indicators to which a variety of criteria 
and standards would be applied as part of ^ the evaIuaD±l^ 
process; 

^. Periodic evaluation (perhaps every five years) of selected 
aspect^ of postsecondary education where data are not 
, available routinely and/or which do not require monitoriog 
an^iually; and 

3. In-depth evaluation- studies in areas in which serious 
problems are encountered in the course of monitoring. 

y * 

The prospectus is compatible with and supportive of the. planning 
mode which the Cotnmlssl'on adopted in September 1974 « Values and 
goals Included in' the Commission's five-year plan will serve as 
one source of criteria to be 'used in the monitoring process. 
Criterie and standards which are being developed hy various com- , 
mlttees of the Commission wiljL also be \ised where appropriate* 
Where there is unmet need for criteria to apply to data collected 
in the monitoring activities, the Committee on evaltiatlon will 



1, See Appendix A for definitions of .the following terms and an 
example which utilizes the,^erms: monitor, data, indicator, 



and criterion. 



{ 

V 
\ 
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either develop and recommend criteria to the Commission in its 
final 1 eport or point out *the need for such criteria to the Copnis- 
sion* Problems requiring in-depth study should considered in 
the an;iual updating of the Conmission' s Five-teay Plan, 

The activities ^n (1) and (2) are also an integr^ part of the 
development of the state- level data base which is'being planned 
for Inclusion in the comprehensive information system for use by 
the Commission and other State agencies « Because of this close 
relationship, it should be possible to begin the monitoring activ- 
ity in the next budget year with data which are 'readily available 
from the^ segments, and to add to the range of indicators as needed^^ 

The Monitoring of the "State of the Health"- of r Postsecondary 
Education 

The following appear to be thV^jor areas iti which indicators 
might be developed in such a way as to provide a kind of barometric 
reading annually* The examples of ii^icators which are- given do 
nb< constitute a proposal for data collection at this time* .They 
weresjihosen so as to illustrate as clearly as possible the concept 
of evaluation a$ a monitoring process, without regard to feasi- 
bility oKdata collection, relative priority, or availability of 
criteria fbx use in evaluating the data* . 

*' 

Costs and Resources Available to Finance Postsecondary - 
Education 

— — — — — <! r 

1. Data: costs per full-time equlvaletft student by levfel, 
institution, and ^gment; Indicators: changes over . 
time, differences among institutions, projected versus 
actual ,costs* 

* 

2* Data: enrollment and application figures, number of 

student spaces available, costs, other information relating 
to the financial conditions of Independent institutions; 
Indicator^: ^o be developed by the Ad Hoc Committee *on 

the Financial Conditions of Independent Institutiobs* 

' — * 

3* Data: amount of State support per ^A in the Community 
Colleges; Indicators: changes over time in relation to* 
^increased costs, impact of increases in State support 
appropriated to accomplish designated improvements in 
program* . 

A* Data:, eatpenditures fox academic, career, and other types . 
of cou^i^llng; placement; student activities; other student 
perSQjj^l services; Indicators: comparative costs per' 
FTE student for various services, annually and over time* 

C-2 ^ 
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5* DaCa: cosC per sCudenC Co reach oc^mpa^jroil^ and career 
objectives; Indicatb?^*/' comparative costs for selected 
programs, by institution, segment, and over time* 

6*. Data: salaries for faculty and other personnel in post"^ 

secondary education Institutions and segments; Indicators** 
. ^ comparative data with other Institutions outside California; 
, application of standards and criteria recomended by the ' 
Ad Hoc (Joflnnittee on Methodology for the Annual Faculty 
, Salary Study* ' . 

Access and ^ Admission to Postseconda^ Education , Including 
Student Financial Aid 

1* Data: percentage enrollments of racial/ethnic groups; 
Indicators: changes over time in relation to access 
. goals; differences among instituti6ns^ programs, and 
, segments* 

Data:^socioeconomlc characteristics of enrolled students, 
' ^ iiitcl^ing need for and receipt of financial aid; In^jpOd^^*'' — ^ 
' tors: distribution of family Income by community and 
regioiv, and statewide; ratio of assessed need to available 
^ student financial ^d* 
•* 

3* Data^: percentage enrollments oilmen *and women; Indicators: 
changes oyer time>, differences among Institutions, programs, 
and segments^ * - * ^ ^ . ^ , 

4* Data: age distribution of postsecondary students; Indi- 
cators: differences *among institutions, programs, and 
se^ents, in relation to differences In functions, gpals 

and objectives, a^d plans; chattges over time* 
_ * * * 

Student Qjoality and Performance 

1* Datd: ability test scores and hfgh school grades of 

entering freshmen;^ Indicators: changes over time in >^ 
rel^ion^ tc projected changes in the student botiles of v 
Institutiotis and segments, for example, increases In the ' 
enrollment ^ disadvantaged students* 

2* Data: , enrcUlments In remedial and precoUege c<^urses; 
Indicators: changes 6ver time In ntmbers and percentages; 
pre- and post-test, performance on standardized tests of 
basic skills* 

* ' 4 * 

r * * 

3* Data: gTade-polnt averages eamed^by trmsfer students; 
Indicators: differentials^ In avBt^ges earned before and 
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after transfer; percentages of transfer students on aca- 
denjl^c probation; differences among Institutions of origin 
with respect to .grade-point differentials. 

Data: ^performance of graduates of postsecondary Institu- 
tions In graduate and professional schools^ Indicators: 
rates of persistence; time req\iired to complete degree 
programs. 



5. Data: performance of graduates on licensing examinations; 
Indicators: percentages passing examinations on first 
and second tries; changes over time. 

Manpower Needs and Career Preparation 

1. Data: numbers of students and graduates In critical short- 
age and overage areas; Indicators: ratios of enrollees 
and graduates to need by field; trends over time. - ^ 



2. 



3* 



Data:' placement /employment of graduate^; Indicators:^ 
numbers of graduates who are employed within six months 
^f graduation In the flel^ of their preparation ot a 
related field; numbers who cannot be placed and who do 
not)^ seek employment In the field; Indicators: compari- 
sons among fields and types of preparatjlon programs; 
eh^Ztg^ over time. 

Data; ^iianpower projections for tecbill<al and professional 
occupatplons ; Indicators: enrollment^ In relation to pro- 
jectlor^ Institutional and segmental plans for adding and 
deleting \programB. 



itic 




4. Dat&: dlatrlSution of enrollments amoAg occupatlonal/cf^a- 
. reer fields by segment, sex> and racla- -/e^mlc group; 
Indicators: changes over time In relation to segmental 
plans and State plans for ^catlonal education and man- 
power development* * 

Educational Functions > Programs j and Services . 

1. Data: changes In the functions of segments and Instltu- ^ 
tlons; Indicators: congruence with long-range plana of 
the segments and tli^.-Comifiissloti. 

2. ^^ta^'^'^ventory o*f programs added:and deleted; Indicators: 
criteria used by the Intersegmental Program Review Council. 

3. Data: ountber and'percentage.dlstrlbutton of degrees and 
m' certificates Warded, by field of'^l|(iiy, ln8tlt;ut±on, 
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and segment; Indicators: changes over time In relation 
<to Institutional and segmental plans; ratios of entering 
students and graduates by field of study and segmi^nt^ 

A* Data: Inventory of off-campus, extended ^university, 
, ; external degree and other types of programs for nontradi^^ 
tional students; Indicators: .growth in nunibers and types 
of programs offered by region and statewide; growth in 
enrollments in relation to increases in numbers of prdgrams* 

Physical Facilities and Their Utilization 

1* Data; inventory of off-campus centers; Indicators; W 
criteria developed by the Ad Hoc Committee to Develop 
Policies Relating to the Approval of Campuses and Insti- 
tutions * 

2* Data; arrangements for shareS use of faclltttes within 
and between segments; Indicators: utilization data in 
^ terms of' hours, iJodles, and functions, by type of facility* 

. 3* Data: inventory of facilities constructed by the' public 
segments with ^non-state funds; Indicators; annual growth 
in enrollments at such centers and campuses; impact on, 
growth In enrollments in state^-financed facilities 

-V* Data: cost pej: square foot for new instructional facilities; 
Indicators: changes over time in cost; increases in 
assignable space for instniction produced* 

Innovations and Other Developments 

1* Data;, inventory of recently funded innovative projects; 

r Indicators; changes in the amount of funds available 
from ye^r to year from various sources; distribution of 
funds for InifOvation' among segments and institutions; 
also among discipline's* ^ 

2. Data: I major findings from completed projects; Indicators: 
feasibility ?f generalization to other institutions and 
segments « 

3^ T^taz icosts per student participant in innovative proj- 
ects; ' Indicators; comparative 'costs with traditional 
modes; projected costs after developmental^ start-up 
phase oi innovative programs « 

Honitoring involves data colleCtidn^ analysis » and evaluation with 



respect to thp Indicators which are selecteS and the criteria which 
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axe to be applied in making judgments about the aspect of post- 
secondary education which is being evaluated. For example^ 
monitoring may be done in relation to segmental, institutional, 
and State plans, by finding out froitf^^arious indicators whether 
^he plans are being implemented so a^^^^produce the desired/ 
anticipated results. As data for indicators become available for . 
two or more years, changes and trends will be monitored so as to 
identify unanticipated events, for example, a decrease in the^ 
percentage of women among the undergraduates in a particular seg^ 
ment or career field. 

Changes and trends tx^V also be monitored to insure that California 
postsecondary education is moving in directions which are consis- 
tent with the statement of long-term values in the Commission's 
Five-Year Plan, for example, the fostering of diversity of oppor- 
tunity and the optiiai2ing of the use of resources. 

A major product of the monitoring activity will be the identifi- 
cation of problems for in-depth, study in connection with long- 
range planning. For exatople, an effective monitoring system would 
probably have revealed the rather low rate of employment of gr^ad- 
tiates of certain occupational programs which was found in a recent 
study of the comparative effectiveness of public and proprietary 
institj^tions. The finding of such rates for two or more years ^ 
would indicate the existence of a problem requiring further study, 
in the course of which both the jquality and appropriateness of the 
occupational programs and the need for additional manpower in 
these fields might be examined* . 

PeriodiC'Evaluation 

Many indicators of the "state of ..the health" of California post- 
secondary education can b^ examined on a schedule which i.s less 
demanding than an annual inventory* In some instances data are 
not collected routinely by the segments and institutions, and the 
Imposition of an annual monitoring schedule would not be feasible* 
In others, changes from year .to year are expected to be so slight 
' as to be unproductive for an annual schedule'^of data collection* 
A five-year interval appears appropriate for^ periodic monitoring 
since t^ Copaission's Plan under the provisions jof Assembly Bill 
770 yill be for a five-year period, with an annual updating* ■ 

Xhe National Assessment Project in the public schools provides one 
model for periodic evaluation* The Project involves the evaluation 
o| the performance of public school students by means of standard- 
±z^ testa over'a period "^of years* instead of.an annual testing 
of all students in all subjects, students at partipular grade 
levels are tested in selected subject at five-year intervals, 
with' different grades tested each y^^' prospectus for 

i; Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973 f 



state^level evaluation by the Comlsslon proposes data collection 
relating to selected Indicators at ftve-year Intervals^ perhaps 
utilizing a different sample of Institutions each year* 

A f^ exajnples of areas which appear appropriate for periodic^ 
monitoring are: , ^ 

1, Analysis of high school graduates tp find out the^ percent* 
agea whlcli axe eligible to attend various' types of Insti- 
tutions ^ by sex ^ racial/ethnic background, and soclo&co^ 
nomlc status; qlso a follow-up study to^flnd patterns of ' 
attendance by group characteristics; / * 

Follow*^up study of graduates of postsecondary Institutions 
to find out their attributes at the time of graduation, 
admission to graduate' and professional schools, job . 
placement, and other Indicators of success.^ ' 

3* The effectiveness of high school and othelf counseling on 
student choices of Institution^ program^ and career field , 
in- postsecondary education; 

4« Inventory of facilities and mtlllzatlon of space at the 
/ campus Ifvel In relation tp utllizatjLon standards adopted 
V* -J^by tW State; ^ ^ . . 

* ' T?i , . ' - ■ 

5;,.i&«iKLew.of high cost and'other selected educational prqgrams 

^ Survey of grades an4 gracing practices; ' ^ 

^^^^^ ' ■ 

7^ ^udent persistence .ij} courses^ and programs* 

In-Depth Evaluation Studies 

Some aspects of postsecondary education will require In-^^epth- . ^ 
evaluation^ probably .on a one-time basis^ leadlng^ t^^the ^t^com^- 
mendatlon of possible courses of action to Ife lnciuded,in ^the 
Coiflnission*s updated flve^ear plan^^ Examples of evaluation 
studied which might be undertaken as a result -of monitoring 
activities are*^ 

V l,r EV(§Xuatl<Sn of opportunities for adult and continuing 
' /'^ education offered under various auspices, Includii^ 

^ problems of duplication and different levels of funding; 

" 2* Evaluation pf student outcomes In teftas of the multiple 
" adylt roles , C*the whole man'*) which gradudtes are expected 

to^ p^j^jMrm in society js , ' ' 

/ : C ■ , ' * ■ ' ■ 



3« Evaluation in career education^ including assistance in 
>* making informed choices^ manpower projections in relation 

to planning^ and the need for continuing education for 

recertification. 



Final Notes ■ ' ' . 

* \ - ■ 

i ^- M — — - 

The examples given under -each ^ of the three aspects pf evaluation 
do not constitute a proposal for action at this time* Instead^ 
an att^pt has been made to develop a prospectus. £or state-level 
evaluation by the Commission which involves several types of 
evaluation activities which would be carried on concurrently, 
n^ely, the annual inooitoring of the status of . postsecondary 
education, periodic evaluation in areas in which annual monitoring 
^ is unnecessary or inleasible, or both, and in-depth evaluation in 
-problem axeas uncovered In the, course of annual monitoring* 

"The approach.is re^ommenderd on the basis of feasibility of accom- 
, piishment J>y current staff , availability of data collected 
routinely for the monitoring activity, applicability of' standards 
and criteria being developed by the Commission for other functions, 
and nrobabjijftv of producing results which will be useful to the 
Commissibn in* its planning and coordination functions, and to 
""other State agencies and^the Legislature* ' 
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Attachment A 

. ^ . ; 

Definition of Selected Terms ^Used in the Prospectus for Evaluation 

TO MONITOR is to est3bli3h a schedule for the systematic collection 
and Valuation of quantitative data and other information relating 
to selected aspects of j^ostsecondary education so as to make it 
possible for comparisons to be madft with plans, projections, goals 
and objectives, ^d prior-related events. 

DATA are factual/ information and materials to be gathered as part of 
the monitoring process todescribe as objectively as possible some 
aspect of postsecondary education to be used in conjunction with 
indicators and criteria. 

AM IJTDICATOR is a sign, index, or symptom of the condition or status 
of Aome aspect of postsecondary education to be used in Conjunction 
with criteria for evaluating ef fectiveaapss. 

A CRITEftlQW is a standard denoting a particular quality, quantity, 
value, -extent, or other characteristic regarded as desirable in 
evaluating the status of some aspect of postsecondary education* 

' , 

EXAMPLE: ..Thfe Commission might want to moni tor access to 

California postsecondary education by collectings ^ 
data on annual f?ll enrollments by sex, racial- 
'ethnic background, aiid socioeconomic status and 
by segment. Indicators of the status of ^access 
might be changes over time in the nimibers andg 
percentage distribution of subgroups of students 
' in the various segments. Criteria might be 

quantitative goals established by the segments 
increasing the enrollments of certain subgroups;. 
The evaluation would then be a judgment about the 
extent to which ch^ges in the, annual .fall 
enrollment statistics are in the direction of 
the, goals established by/ the segloents and the 
reasonableness of the rate 'of change,- 
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California Postsecondary 
Education Ccmmlsslon 



June 9, ^1975 



ResoWti on 16-75 



Adopting Statement of Policy on 
Collective Bargaining Legislation 



That the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
adopts the following statement of policy on collective 
bargainijng legislation for pbstsecondary education; 

Based upon the reports of the Governmental 
Relations Committee andy other factors, the * 
Coimission- has ^concluded that any form of 
collective bargaining enabling legislation 
for academic per^nnel in public postsecond^ 
arg, educational institutions of California 
woxild materially, and adversely affect educa- 
tiojnai guailty, academic freedom, existing 
concepts and j^inciples of shared governance 
and peer review^ and professiojialism, ani 
would substantially increase costs of public 
postsecondary education, without Anyper^ 
ceiyahle corresponding benefits to the 0 
ac0^demic commanity, the students or 'the 
community which supports such institutions* 

For these reasons/ if any such legislation * 
were to be adopted the Commission recommends 
that it should provide that no topic or i^sue 
shall be subject to bargaining except salary 
^d fringe benefits* 
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STEPS IN THE INTERNAL PROGRAM REVIEW ANO APPROVAL PROCESS 
AS RfePORTEDPBY THE THREE PUBLIC SEGMENTS 



/ 



to . 

CO 



tFNDERCI^ADUATB 
PROGRAMS 

4 

STEP J 



STEP n 



VNIVERSITYOFCAUFORNIA^ 



F^poalf fof new degnet progfutv irc tevlewed by 
ficulty wncin on umjmt oonsttttitt nmordep«rt- 
mtufit &ulty (<kr, In >om« cites^ of btter-deun- 
(nentii ficulty iioun) ind then ofcomnifttees of the 
Academic Senate. Thcte reviews deal with ictdemic 
quitily ami educatiunal poUcy, siudcnt interests >iid 
needs, vlequicy of basic fic^ty and library strengths 
Xot Ihe pfogram, and general relationship co ihe cant- 
pus icademic 



Pt9p(»ili new degzee pfosnrm «fc «1» ieri«wed 
by on-campyi admlnfstrative ofHccis (deans, pro- 
vosti» the Cluncellor and hit ttafO w^ih respect to 
fiscal^^ltera, avaUability of resources and racUitiea, 
campus priotili«a, and campMihiliiy with campus 
academic plans. 



CAUFORNIA state university & COLLEGES 



ERLC 



0 



Caijjpui faculty, dean*, advboiy ^ommitteea, acad*'^ 
mic senates, and admlnbtiatora review proposed 
programs to Injure that (1) f^ograms are in accor- 
dance with Ihe apptovcd academic nuster plan of 
the campus, and (2) that financial suppOK, qyalt- 
lied faculty, physical facilities, and libraiy hoidings 
are sufricicnt to establMi and maintam the proe^am 
within current budgetary support lewis. Program 
proposals are prepared in accordance with a detailed 
format ($ee attached) which is Ihen submitied to 
the Division of £<iucat]on9l Ptograms and Re- 
silurws* Office otthe Chancellor. 




At Ihe lyatej 
FroGiamis tnC 
accordance with 



level the Division of Eductllonal 
evaluates the pro^ara in 
ibUowlhi comideuilont: 

a) COnfojmanoc with tfi^^^Academlc Mastet Pian 
Program objectives and go^kjn relation to cam- 
pua objectives: 

b) program cutriculum quatily and ap)>a(^tiaienefs; 

need in terms Of p rojected enrollmentN ludent 
— demand, manpower c<in5ideidU0ris; 



tnd/UJijf 



available existing p^o^ajti; 
d> resource and cosi-efficiency implications'in terms 
or facihties planning facuUy, ctiuipment, lihraiy 
resouices>elcJ 

e) confotmance wiih provisions of Title V of the 
State Adnuhuttative Code; 

[) recommendatiojris of special studies In Ihe di»s^ 
ciplme: 

l) conformance with stan<lards of national accre- 
diting associations oi state licensing agencies*, 



CAtlFORNJA COMMUNITY CDUtCES 



At Ihe dbtdct level the proimnpcoponi b reviewed 
by college and district wiHictional and adminls- 
tiative peraonnel, inducting faculty, depannient 
chaUmen, deans, business managers, an) fKiltties 
planners! by curriculum oommtlieea, ^ea coordi* 
nating and advisory committees, certifying agencies 
andorg^itations; la^, by boards of trustees rt^m- 

, berf;>^cordmg lo the following conttdera lions: 

a) apptophattrtt^ and assessed need" for Ihe pro- 
gram; 

general .vaUdtly of objectlvea and ptogiam cony 
rent lo meel assessed need: 



regubrfly validity according to the reouirert^nia^ 
of Tilte V of the Suie bducaUon Codera^d^ 
feasibility In leniis of adequak faculty* bisuvc* 
liottal support, facililles and equipment to ofTet 
program, ' 



[f the program is approved at the dblrict level it U 
4hen submirted to tJie Community College Ctian- 
oeltor'i Office. At the systemwide levels program pro- 
posals are rcvie^d Amher by at least two or more 
apectalLsts (either academic or occupational, depend, 
ing on tlie program) according^ to rhe following 
considerations: ^ . , 

a) appropriate rte» of program to the objectives and^ 
condtrtoflT of h Mi^f ^tiueiiHnn and crrmmtmtty 
college education In Cahfomia: 



b> 

«) 
0 



consistency with disttict board of trtisteea 

policy: 

evidence of student and community need; 
isibility' in terms of faculty, Ubriry resources, 

and" 

conformbt^ with area and statewide master 
planning^ 

wiiether similar ^^u^grams ate available In the 
aieat^ 




to w 
CO h> 



UNDERGRADUATE > 
FR0GkAI4$(qnt'l) 



0 



miVERSTTV OP C AUFORNI A 



(Syit«fnwUI« ■ndCPEC R«vl«w)Followltii ipprovilof 
A n«w dcft«e proiram throufh St«pt t andtL lh« 
hUpt occut In lh« lyiumwid* Actdandc SeiuU (If 



Action thcr* ti m«e»ity, which It not normally th« 
C^) indjn th« 5yttcmwld« A4mlnlill«tlOrt. R^vtaw 
■nd Appf^i] by if^nckt of ihi tyttcmwid* Acvtomlc 
Scnalfl •(« not ncceuiry for undcrytdu*tc dcf^co < 
ptosumt unkts lh« degree Ifh qucilton It oflCc with a 
nam* not alreidv ippK^vcd for UM by tho camput* 
(For cxampk^ the camput^nuy not have pr«vIout 
aulttoHiAllon to iwud a dcgtet tuch it Otcftclor of 
Fine Attt or Bachelor of Archticcturc) 

If a program ha» bvcn approved through 5|cps I and IL 
and If necemty by th« tyiiomwido Ai««mbly of tho 
Acadcmfc Strnatc. and 11 Ihc program hat appeared In 
the Univeitity Academic Pbn Iwu ycart urlof lo lit 
Intended Inipkmentatlun dal«, aif Information coPy of 
the nropoul It tcni to ihc frctldcnr for rovlew and for* 
w>i4Jtn( lo CVIC ttaff. If CPUC ttaff dv>fat noff com- 
metil wlUiln 30*dayt af^er receipt of the Information 
copy, concntrtncc with proposed aitahflilimetit of Iho 
progrjtii it ip be aouittcd mid the l^rttLdeot will to 
notify the Clunccllof unlets autliorlzjIiuiY to tliecam.' 
put tti awjrd a new dci;ree It re^iulred In whicit cascj 
rcquctt (iir ;ip|U4ival of llic new decree It tubniiUed to 
the Ikurd of Keitenit, If the progiiiti hiunul appcjrcd 
In an ocaJpjtilc plaiv two ycjrt prtor to Itt Intended 
date of Implcntentallon^ the phanecllor forwardf the 
prORituI to the Pfetldcnt Id timo (Or Syttoinwlde 
AdniLnltl ration tcvkw and rc^rral to CHC ttafT for 
comnkcnl by the Marvit 15 pfevedhijj the I'alt term of 
Intended Initiation. 



,1, 



RIC 



CAUFORNtA STATE UNtVERSTTV JLCOLLEGGS 



CAUFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



h) avillablUly of qualified faculty membert^ 
Ins hlghctl r*nk etmcd; 

I) attlculallon with eomiminlty coilege or other 
progiami, where appropriate; and, 

D eonformtnce with provltlont of ttateWlde arti* 
eulation t^ieefnen It, where approp^ate. 



If^'ecctiary* th< prOfiruU propot«l If tubmltltfd to 
CPEC for rcvkw and comment. If CPEC rcvtaw U 
unneceuaty* the ptogrun It approved by the Ctian* 
caltor and ilt« eamput Is notified of theiiplHoiri], 



TN dean of Vocational ^utatkm and FUaakv md 
the Deaik^of Academic Ait$U% detemlne pceUn^nuy 
' appfoval. If 0»e proj>0fal ttqiOret tubmbdoa to 
CP£C^ tf ti ao directed for bommetit tM^kta itnal 
epprOV*L If the procr«m doet not requite CPEC 
review, pfofrem approval Is recorded and fUed In the 
ChuiccUor't Office and notification of ippioval h 
eent lo tha coUefo district. 



V 



GR>^ATErROGI 




STEf !V 



STEP V 



',llN[VEteJtTY OF CALlipbRNiA 



The uin* ii for undot|r»dtMto pfotiimi* with the 
iddlllon of tpecUJ con»ldcUllon* iMrtlculir^ Ln Ihc 
04f« oC profcisloiul ptogfi^u, to (iiuiitocvt of job 
nuikcl ind pli^mtnt opporlunllkt f^r |imdutl<i of 
the piotrini. ^ _ 



iTtt umt ; libov*. 

<Syilomwld« Xiad«mlc S«m/« R«v|»w) All Atw fi*- 
diitt« degree plo|iifn^opou)*^tnuit be rtvMWtd tnd 
ipprovedby th* Aadmte Scnitc'i CoordliuiLng Com- 
Vdll«e on OndtbtMffalri. \t the ntmo or Iho <ksr«a 
hii nut ifrctdy kcn^pprovtd for uio t>y the ctmput, 
the ptogTiin andUhc ittw debtee mutt he ipproveJhy 
the lytlemwido ftucnihly of ?Iie Acadenile Scnale, 
(For txample. ifle cinibut miy nOt hW. presto ui 
aulliorJ/ailon lo oWcf j dfrcree iW<;h it Mmter of Pine 
Arti, Matter of A<lib)tt[|iMtW qt I|n£[nc«r0 

(^j^itemwklo Adndn^trjttlvc reWvr) V'PP^^I> f^ir new 
jtnduite t>ri3itfatm Aext icvkw^iAhy, the Sleeting 
vCoi^rniK^e of the)Va<lcnHe l^fin^iin^ \nd Prugrdim 
Review Board <APURh). clia)red H\U\ Aj^dcnitc Vice 

jII acatleAik pfenning nmtlUcratiunn t ie rattjinale and 
need fur ttte pmuranvlWiuei uf bud^ . icsk>uroei tnd 
r^Mltkt. and how ttuij program nitluu mc Univcr^ 
tity'rprlufitlei. \ \ ^ 

If « ptogiarQ propouA psuei ioc^L|ully\thruuGti 
Step* l-IV of the icvl«wlptooeu, ll (t|llfen fdLwuded 
to CvbC itjff for rehrtewwiulcj Itie uiiio broccVturet 
Outhned for Siep |f| unm Unilcjgrididte F^Wimi. 
If tlie piO£rim rcnufret AttliorUaUon tomiar iantpui 
to award 3 new Uegree, ft u tubjecf ^Tto lo approval by 
the Reifcnlt. iMtU ii notVe<|uhe<t,tho Actfdcml^ Vice 
Pfe»Ulent approveMlie projiam without further livtcw. 



^ — ^ 



CAUFORNIA STATE UNlVfiRSttv 4 COLLECGS 



CAUFORNIA COMMUNTTY COtLCCBS 



GitUuite ptontnu ve jubjeet to the uitw tevkw m 
thit noted ibovD for uodergAduile progimm^.. but 
with pvllquUr Aitcniion to futon fuch m the fol- -j 
lOwljif: ' ^..^--'W 

1) pcrfotrn^ttce orcorreipoftdtng undergraduiti'ptO' / 
grAntyin the ante cintpui: 

2) crlierlonNof minimum of flV« full lime, fteolty 
memberi wtlh the terminal profeulonil'degKeibr 
igimduAlepiogrim; 

3) ipeei4l liceniure or cndenttMllIng nqultemonti: 
tndt ^ 

4) acetedllttlon of curfeipondlng undergraduite 
ptogfaou on Hie tune ^tttpot. where epplkablo. 




\ 




DCGRfiEPHOGRAMS 



omoNs^ 

COfrJCENTRATIONJl 
AND SPECUa 
^ £MPffASES 



C£ltTI|ilCAtE mOGRAMS 



UNIVERSITY OF CAUPOftNU 



AddHtoitil tttpt tfo ftqulj«d under a d«lilkil pfoc«* 
duct whkh HOiidet for Joint commute* devetopm«nt 
md jppfDval of «n Inur^unpu* Jolnl ^tptt pfOfrtm. 



\Ac*d«mlc ftdUmfMot omift^UcMi prof^um m 
iif«Ud bi fh< warn ^Wf u oth«i^ tvadiut* pfo^ami^ 
bin th«t« «i« f«w of thai* pfotHMil^ fhi p<ociit 
li nol^hifMy form»Ui«d. 11W «(Mf4Uiutff Cotmnlttea^ 
on GritftftN AffaltM rtcomimndt ptotr«mi to the 
Academic VIo* hcildtnt who hit mU authority. 



ERIC 



^^l^^iffA STATE UNIVERSnV A COLLEGES 




Thf ChanoeUof*t OfHov hti Mquind thtt« 0|illoiui« 
conoeniri^ltont« and ip*daJ cmphasn prapoud under 
v^ cxUllnf propam auo bv tubmhtcd for mvkw own 
though th«y ai« noi projected In th« Academic Maa- 
icr FUn. An abbi«vtakd formal aktn lo the contidcr<^ 
ailont above U uved fottheae propotiU«The develop- , 
nwnt of optlont which ihare a common cofe und^l 
degite prauam hai been encourifed by the<han- 
celtor^t Offko at an alternative to launchlns fulJ 
degree protramt which demand more re»ourcei. 
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THE COWISSION'S ROLE JtJ — - 
THE REVIEW OF ACADEMIC AND, flCCUPATrOflAL ' PLANS AND P 

' * ^^^^^ 

GUIDEL'INES AND PROCEDURES^ 




Guiding Principles 

I. In establidhlng California Podtdecondary. Education Commids^on 

ad the dtatevlde planning and coordinating agency for podt^etbndary 
education^ the Legislature recognized the review pf acadmlc and 
occupational progremis^as one of' the central functiond of the 
Commidsion « ABong che agency's other functions and redponsit^ili- 
tiest these are designated: *^ 



[1] 



It shall retire the governing boards of t^e seg^ 
mente of public posteecondaxry education td IdBvelop 
and suimit^td th^ aomrtssion inatituti ^ 
system wide iong^range plans in a form 
by the aomrission after consultation wi 
segments. ^ ' | 

It shall prepare a five-year state ^ 
secondary education which shall inte{ 
planning efforts of the public segm^ 

other pertinent plans In develop _ ^ 

the comrtission shall consider (a/ the range 
and kinds of programs appropriate to each insti- 
tution or system *** [co^] (g) th^ educational 
program and resources of private postsBCondary 
institutzons , * , 

J* shall revieu> proposals by the public segments 
for new ptogram and make recomendatians regard- 
ing such proposals to the Legislature and ihe 
Governor* ' 

It shall, in consultation with the public segments, 
establish a schedule for segmental review of 
selected educational programs^ evaluate the pro- 
gram review processes of the segments, and report 
its findings and recom\endations to the Governor 
afid the Leaistature* 

■ I 

It shall serve' aa a atimilits to the segments and 
institutions of posiseoondary education by pro- 
Jeotinff and identifying societal and educational 
^neids and enoouraging adl^tdbility to change. 



[2] 



/ 




[5J 



er|c 




such plan. 



[3J 



[4J 
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, [6] 1^ shall periodically vevieu> and make recommenda- 
tions concerning the need for and avaitdbility of 
*po8t&eaondary program for adult and continidng 

education. 

<\ - - 

[7] It shall maintain and update annually an inventory 
of all off~cai?^ntB progi'ams and facilities for edu- 
cation^ research and community services operated^'hy 
public and private institutions of postsecondary 
education, ' • yf' 

^ ( Education Code : Chaptei: 1187, Section 22712) 

In a^syst^em of postsecondary education^onsistir^g of a diversity 
of institutions and a wide range- of ^^ogMmB and services, the 
review of plans and programs must bk guide^Kb^a concern for the 
broad public interests It must be alert tp possible duplication 
of effort, excessive costs, and inef ^cienci^s In the allocation 
of resources « 

At the same time it must seek to foster quality within each 
segment and Institution, preserving instituttonaL identity, 
initiative, and vitality in the process* 

- \ 

11. The public interest^ as it relates to postsecondary education,^ 
suggests the need >6r: 

■ h- . ^ 

A* /Prograan^^fhat will increase the knowledge and sktll^'of 
indivi^al citizens, accessible to everyone with ^fie 
ability and desire to.benefit from them* y 




Programs and activities that advance the fjp^ntiers |of 
knowledge* < ^ ' , 

Public sfepji<e programs for |he people of the State 



rograms and activities that repres^t a responsibl 
use of public funds^! 

Ill* The Commission through its staf fi Vii;^ review proposed and existing 
^programs to insure that they reflect the broad interests of the 
State* ■ , ' 



Operating Principles 

I* Definition of terms * ^ 

A*. Academic or Occupational Plan 

♦ 

Ajv^cademic or occupational plan is aa' iriv^ntory of the progr&ms, 
-Offered or scheduled to be offered by the campiises wiJthin a segm^ 



gment 



by a group of independent or private institutions} witb, a 
tlioetable for all programs « In ge^neral^ acadeinic plans are 
prepared for five-'year periods and revised annually^ 

' Acadeinic or Occupational Program 

acadeinic'or occupational program is a series of courses 
"Arranged in a scope and sequence leading, to a degree or ^ 
certificate^ 

School or College within an Institution or Segment 

A school or college is an administrative unit established 
for carrying out instruction and often research and usually ^ 
consisting of a nunter of departments in relatetL^ademic or 
occupational fields « 

' / ' ^ ' 

D« Research Center or Institute 

A research center or institute. a formal organization 
created to manage a number of research efforts yithin a 
university or segments ^ 

E« Intersegment^ Program Review Council , 

I 

The Interse^niiental Program Review Council is an advisory 
group whose ftmction is to assist/the staff of the OPEC 
^ in the coordination and review px academic and occupational \ 
plans and programs^ A 

Segmental staff refers tOytne designated representatives of 
the chief executive offi^rs o£ ,^the segments^ 

H« Commission staff refers. to the designated representatives of 
the Director of 1;he Comioisslon. 

Procedure for Program Planning and^ Review y 

Af The pro^gfam Planning and Review ftycle 

Th^e^staff of the Postsecond^ry.^ucation Commission will par- 
ticipate in a program plannin^^fi^ review cycle involving each 
of the public* segiD^tSt and' eveatfually the independent and 
proprietary instloitions' as weTlV:^ Each stage, of^^e process 
presented in the .following cli«rt!irfll be repeated annually* 




Proposed 

% Deadllne'^ 



Segmental offices prepare 5-year 
academic or occupational master 
plan for segment and submit plan 
to CPEC* 



Commission staff integrates 
segmental plans 'and prepares 
draft of 5-year state academic 
and occupational program plan» 
identifying problem areas* 



-> June 15 



August 1 



/ 



Intersegmental Program Iteview 
Council meets to refine program 
plan and resolve problem areas* 



October 1 



Connolssion staff prepares final 
academic and occupational program 
plan for presenting to the Advisory 
Committee and to the Commission* - 



'©eceiaber 15 



Commission acts on plan and, 
submits amended final version 
to Legislature* 



February! 15 



Segments consider revising 

segmental program plans in light 

of Commission action* % ^ 






Pis cussloa 

Step 1: Each segment j^lu/prejtSire an academic or occupational 
program master p)pn» consisting* among other Items* 
of ^ se^^in;-vlde incventory of existing graduate 
and under^aduate degree and certificate programs* 
research/centers* schools* colleges* and off-can^us 
cen'ters/alonjg with proposed degree, programs* centers* 
\ , or scKools (as def Inefl by staff In consultation vlth 
the s^fanents)>^roposed for Implementation during the 
ne3£^ five years* In addition* the plan should record 
enrollme;tits'^ln all existing degree programs and . 
Indicate* if possible* projected enroi^Iments In the 
proposed programs. Eventually* Information^ on tile 
' nuiii)ers of past and projected ^aduates In each degree 
program* as we^^as existlne and projected enroll^ 
men-ts by discipline or department should be lnco;?p6rated^ 
Into the segiEtental plan. 



The Cppmtlsslon will request a similar lifventory 
existing and proposed proftrams from^^e Independent 
colleges and universities* and tjie private vocational 
schools, ' ^ 

Step 2; The five-year plaiis wllV^e submitted to the staff 
of CPEC for review md'^tegratlon. In Its review 
of programs at thi;»*^stage — -preview that will 
on prof^rams projiH^sed for inpiementatlon two to 
years In the ^fwture— -the Commission staff wilj^be 
^guided by fitiese considerations /among othe 




/ 




a^ Dp^he * proposed programs appear to represent 

lecessaiTr^ up location or proliferation In any 
field? 

b«; Do a^ program^ appear to violate the principle 
of differentiation of functions? ^ 

c^Ts trtiere^a proper re^ldnal distrlbutloh of 
prdposed program^? : \ ^ 

. ■ ■ . ■ : ^- \ 

e there apparent unmet needs for\prograffls In 
field? 



s process should Result In the Identification of 
issues and problem areas appropriate^ for Vonsidera^ 
tlon by the IntersegmentaLjCouncll on Acjademlc Plans 
and Programs* — 



\ 
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Step 3: The Intersegmental Council-r-conslstiiig of repre- 
sentatives from the office jof, the President of 
' the University of California, the office of the 
Chancellor of the State University and Colleges, 
the office of the Chancelldr of the California 
Community Colleges, arid of prep resfen tat Ives desr ' 
. Ignated by the Association faf Independent / 
California Colleges and Universities, the 
California Advisory Counclllon Vocational Education 
and Technical Training, thelcouncll for Prlvat^te 
Postsecondary Education, the Department of Education 
and the Commission staff— wlfl assist In the resolu- 
tion, of conflicts among the academic master plans 
4 of, the various segnietits. They will also advise the 
Comnlsslon staff In Its preparation of a five-year 
plii for the State by asslstl\:ig ^n the definition ' 
of terms, in the development of a format, and in 
other matters relating" to program planning and 
revlBw, 



Step 4: The ajcademic and occupational programs plan will 
* c<^stltute one sectl^ of the annual fiVe^^^ear 
^ state plan prepared by Ithe Commission |staif. As 
V the planning process is refined, an effoi^t will be 

made to Integrate academic plans and programs with 
other sections of the plan* Conflicts in academic 
or occupational programs that the Intersegmental 
Council could not resolve will be presented to the 
Commission for its review and conslderaitlon, 

/ ' ■ . ■ . . * \ 

h-^ St The Commission, of course^ may choose tQ amend the 
plan prepared by the^staff/ After discussion, and^ 
amendment,' the Commission may adopt the pjai and 
submit it' to the Leglslatui^e as a;gulde in its- 
dellbe: ^atlbijs* 

Step 6: , The segments may decide to modify their ^*flve'-year 
plans in accordance with the state plan 'adopted 
by the Commission* " ■ 



^Bf Commission's Hole in the Review of New Program "Ftoposals 

1. By considering programs! two to five years prior to their 

Int^ded Implem^tatlonl date. Commission staff will diminish 
the need to subject each program proposal to intensive 
review* Thet. staff will nevertheless request^ as information 
' copies > proposals- for all prograems approved by the segments 
and will reserve the right to commeht-.on any proposal sub- 
mitted. If , the staff has not coDament^ oh a given proposal 
wlthiji 30 day$ after it is received* concurtence with the 
segmental action on t^he proposal is to be assumed. 
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Any prograiQ^ not^ appearing on a segmental' master plan for 
two years prior to its intended implem^^atj^^ date will 
be reviewed by Conpission staff in accordance with the 
requirements in AB 770 ^ criteria similar to those ^ 
currently in effect* 



All proposals iox programs to be initiated in the fall 
term, which are sub^ect^to review by Commission staff, 
should.be submitted to the Commission before March 15* 
Insofar as possible, all information proposals should be 
forwarded prior to this date as well* 

Proposals f org programs scheduled for implementation in 
the fair term of 1975 will bb .submitted to the Commission 
for review ait4 comment according to .procedures now being 
followed* 



Staff Relationships - 
I* General 



A* In addit:Lon to the meeting^.of the Intersegmental Program 
Review, Council, informal discussions between the* Commission, 
staff and the respective segmental staffs will go forward on 
any issue of interest to any party* Issues which emerge in the 
eotTrse of thes^ discussions will, whenever possible, be 
resolved by the/respective staffs* , 

Xhe^ staffs will review mutually Commission staff findings 
atid conclu^ons concerning academic programs in advance' of thef 
/submissiOT of a report on the subject to the CommisiSion* The 
st&ffs/of the^ segments shall make available to the' Commission 
' staf^ such informat;ion as may be required* - 

further, as the occasion demands, .the Commission staff and the 
staffs of the segment^ will confer in the course pf the ^develop- 
ment of academic or occupational programs* ^ \ 

B* Between meetings of tli€t Intersegmental Program Review Council, 
the staff of the Commission may: \' 

\ i ' . \ 

1* Advise the segments Qf potential overlapping of pro^^sed 
programs; j A ! \ 

programs involving 

• " \'^' 

3. , Suggest to segmental ataff such discussions as. migttt, be \ 
productive ^and * \ * ' ' ^ \ 



2* Suggest, where appropriate, cooperatii^e 
. ' tero or moire segments; \ . i 



a*; Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973* 
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4, Identify and camment on unmet heeds in postsecondary 

programs and services* ^ ^ 

Agreements between segmental and Commission staffs are to be 
reached through the Intersegmental Council oh the following 
'details: ^ ^ 

I \ 
k* Schedules and procedures for 'reviewing existing programs* 

B* Development of procedures for evaluating \he program r^^lew 
process* . * ' '^^ 

' ■ / / 

Commission Actions; / / 

A.. Any dction or decision -resulting from procedures described 
in this documerttt may be appealed to the full Coiamission'by 
any of the parties represented on the Intersegmental Council. ' 

*■ ' / 



/ 
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PREFACE 



In August 1974, the Chaixman^p''f the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission appointed' an Ad Hod Committee to Develop Policies Relating to 
*the Approval of New Campuses and Institutions* The Committee was estab- 
lished ^in response to legislation that requires the Commission to .advise 
the Legislature And the Governor on the need for and location of new 
instit;utionSj^^^ and off-campus centers of public higher education* 

The fcdlow^g Conamissioners wei;e appointed to th& Conamitcee: Herbert 

T^ee, ^^FOan H. King, James Dent, Willtam A, Wilson and John E/ Canaday* 
lIarolJ/0* Wilson replaced Mr, Canaday in January, Mrs, Elizabeth M, Deedy, 
although not a member of the Committee, attet^ded most of the meetings and 
?vided valuable counsel. 

The Committee met ten times to consider its charge, in the course of 
which it received advice from representatives of the following groups: 

California Association for Private Education 

Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities 
University of California 

California State University and Colleges ^ , ^ 

Los Angeles City Unified School District, Division of Career 

and Continuing EducatlSc^ 
California Commusiity Colleges 
Los Angeles Community College District 
L9S Rios Junior College District 
San Diego CoTimiMnity College District 

The Committee's goals have been (1) to develop guidelines and procedures 
for Commission review of proposals for new campuses and off<"caiapus centers 
that will clearly identify all proposals that ^should be brought to the 
attention of the Commission, -and (2) to insure that the Commission will 
be involved at an early stage in the development of these prop^is^ls. The 
Committee believes that the guidelines and procedures presentetl in this 
report, in combinatioti with the procedures developed for Commission review 
of academic plans and programs, will accomplish^hese goals. If, however,' 
experience indicates they do not, the procedures will be modified. 

The guidelines and procedures were developed under the assumption that 
all proposals for new campuses and off -campus center^, regardless of the 
source of funding^ will be submltte^d for Commission, review* ^ This will 
enable the Commisaion to provide adVice to the Legislauure and Governor 
regarding the need for and location of new institutions\aiid* campuses of 
public higher education as specified in the legislation jes^abl^shing 
the Commissiop, The ' Committee wishes to emphasize* however; that the 
Commission will be providing advice only- and not a reconpendati^n on 
those pro^posals by Community College districts which inwlve so/Lely 
local fundiflg,; » ^ 

G-1 
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The Committee Is avare that certain extension activities of the Uolver^ 
slty of California and the California State ^tJ^lverslty and Colleges are 
not fully covert by the proposed review procedures* However, tTxe Com- 
^ndsslon has Indicated that the area of contlntiing education Is of high 
priority for future Commission study* The Committee hopes that such a 
study wllX suggest a Vemedy fo)r this situation* 
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THE COMMISSION'S ROLE IN THE REVIEW OF PROPOSALS FOR NEW CAMPUSES ANO 
OFF-CAMPUS CEHTERS—GUIOELINES ANO PROCEDURES . - : . 



K Introduction - ^ ■ ^ ^ 

The legislatfbn establishing the California Pqstsecondary Edxwiafion 
Coismlssion specifically directs the Commission to review propiosals for 
new ^campuses and off-castpus centers of public postsecondary education 
and to advise the Legislature and Governor on the need for and location 
of these new caiapuses and centers. Further, the Legislature has stated 
that it will not authorize funds for the acquisition of sites ot for the 
construction of new castpuses and off-campits centers by the public segments 
without the recommendation of the Commission. ' ' 

The guidelines and procedures presented below provide for the orderly 
development of proposals for new campuses anid off-campus centers, and 
for timely involvement by the Commission— an Involvement that will leTad 
to sound advice and recotmoendations to the Legislature and Governor 

Although the guidelines and procedures are /directed to public post- 
secondary education, the Commission invites and encourages the indepen- 
dent colleges and universities^ and the private vocational scboofs to 
submit their proposals for new campuses and off-campus centers to the 
Commission for review, thus facilitating the statewide planning - 
activities of the Commission. 

II. Assumptions Basic to the Development of Guidelines and Procedures 
for Cofnmission Review of Proposals for New Campu$es and Off-Campus 
Centers \ 

The following assumptions are considered to be central to the development 
of a procedure for Commission review of proposals for new. campuses and 
off-campus centers. 

The Vniversity of California and the, California State 
t/jiiversity and Colleges will continue to admit every 

eligible tin3&rgraduat& appllcahC^ althqii^h the 

applicant may be subject to redirection from the campus 
of first choice* 

Tte t/nlversity of California plans and dev&iops its 
campuses on the basis pf statewide needs. 

The California State t/niversity and Colleges plans and ^ 
develops its campuses on the basis of statewide needs 
^and^ special regional considerations* 
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^Plamed enrollment capacities f/iii be established for 
and observed by all campuses of public postsecondary ^ 
education* These capacities will be determined on the 
basis of statewide and institutional economies^ campus 
environment^ limitations on can^us size, program and 
student mix^ and Intez^nal orgajil^atlon^ planned 
capacities will be established by the governing' boards 
of Cojnaunitt; college districts^ (and reviewed ig the' 
Board of ^Governors of the California Community Colleges) , 
the Board of Trustees of th0 State University land 
Colleges^ and the Board of Regents of the University 
\ of California. These capacities will be suhject^to 
Commission review- and recommendations* 

The Commission will r0nder its advice on all proposals 
for new campuses and off^cajt^us centers regardless of 
pie source of funding* 

III. Proposals. Subject to Commission Review 

. . ' nb; campuses 

The Comtnlssion will review proposals for all new campuses (or branches) 
of the University of California, the California State University and 
Colleges, and the California Community College&>.^ 

' . NEW OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 

University of California a n d 

California St a te University and Colleges 

The Commission is concerned with off^cactpua educational operations 
established and administered by a cas^ua' of the segment, the central 
administration of the segment, or by a consortium of colleges and/or 
universities sponsored wholly or in part by either of the above. 
Operations that. are to be reported to the Commission for review are 
those which will proyide instruction in programs leading to degrees at 
a; single location or will involve a substantial enrollment at a single 

locati o n^ anfl yh^ 'nqyir^a fiTT\Ainj^ f^W nr^r^ist-i^t^fifxri ^ p^/|ii4 o-f ^'f nn j 

or lease. Those that will not require such funding will be reported to^ 
the Commission primarily d^r inventory purposes, but may be considered^ 
for review* 

California Cocgaunity Colleges . 

The Commission is concerned with off-campua operations established and 
administered by an existing Community College, a. Community College 
district, or by a consortium of colleges and/or universities sponsored 
,wholly, or in part by either of the alJove, Operations to be reported to 
the Commission for review are those planned for more tb^ three years 
at a given location, and which (1) will offer courses in several . 
certificate and/or degree programs « and/or (2) will have a head count 
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enroHment of more than 500, and (3) will require funding for construe*' 
tion, acquisition, or lease. Those that will not require fundiiig for 
construction, acquisition, or lease will 1>e reported to the Conmtlssion 
for inventory and ^consideration for review. 

* k 

ConsortitM 



When a consortium involves more than one public segment, one of these 
segments will assume primary responsibifity for presenting the proposal 
to the Commission for review. 
• * 

IV. Criteria For Reviewing Proposals 

* '' 

The following criteria will be used by the Conmlssioa and its staff to 
evaluate proposals for new campuses and off-campus centers submitted by 
the segments. A proposal submitted to the Comidlsalon for review should 
meet as many of the criteria as possible. 



CRITERU FOR REVIEWING NEW CAMPUSES 

1. Enrollment projections should be sufficient to justify the establish 
ment of the campus. 

2. Alternatives to establishing a campus should be considered. 

* V 

3. Other segments, institutions, and the community in which the campus 
is to be located should be consulted during the planning process for 
the new campus. 

4. The proposed campus should be located to serve the maximum nxmtber 
of persons in the most effective manner. 

5. Statewide enrollment projected for the University of California 
should exceed the planned enrollment capacity of existing University 
campuses^ 



6. Projected statewide enrollment demand on the California State 
University and Colleges should exceed the planned enrollment 
capacity of existing State University and Colleges unless there 

^ are compelling regional needs. . 

* 

7. Projected enrollment demand on a Community College district should 
dixceed the planned enrollment capacity of existing district 
campuses.^ . 

8. The establishment of a new University of California or Califomia 
State University an<i Colleges campus should take into consideration 
existing and projected enrollments in surrounding institutions. 




9. Ttie Mtabllshment of a new Comntunity^College campus should not reduce 
existing and projected enrollsients in adjacent Consmmity Colleges 
to a leVel that would damage their econoioy of operation^ or create 
excess enrollment capacity^ at these institutions^ or lead to an 
unnecessary duplication of programs. 

10. Enrollments projected for Community College campuses should be 
within a reausonable cotomutlng time of the campus » and should exceed 
the minimum size for a Community College district established by 
legislation (1^000' units of average daily attendance two years after 
opening) . 

11. Programs proposed for a new Community College campus should be 
designed to meet demonstrated needs of the community. 

12. The campus should facilitate access for the economically^ educa^* 
tionally^ and socially disadvantaged. 

CRITEiOA POR EEVIEWXHG NEW OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 

) ' * 

1. Programs to be offered at the proposed center should be designed 

to meet demonstrated needs of the community in which the off-campus 
center is to be located. ^ 

2. The off-campus center should not lead to an unnecessary duplication 
of programs. 

3. Enrollments projected for the off-campus center should be sufficient 
to justify its establishment and be within a reasonable commuting 
time. 

4. The esta[blishment of Universif'y and State University and Colleges 
off^campus centers should take into consideration existing and 
projected enrollments in adjacent institutions. 

5. The establishment of a Community College off-campus center should 
not reduce existing"' and projected enroll ments In adjar-^T^i- nnrnmnn-f fy 

Colleges to a level that would damage their economy of operation, 
or create excess enrollment capacity, at these institutions. 

6. Alternatives to establishing an off-campus center should be 
considered with respect to cost and benefit. 

7. Other se^ents ^nd adjacent institutions should be consulted 
during the planning process of the off-campus center. 

8. The proposed off-'campus center should be located to serve the iaaxlmum 
number ^f persons in the most effective manner. ' 
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' ^^^''f V, Schedule for Proposing CampKps and Off-Campus Centers 

, . 

The basic intent of thB time schedule for proposing nev campuses and 
off^campus centers as outlined belov Is to Involve Commission' staff 
early In the planning process » and to make certain that elements needed 
for Commission revlev are' developed wlthdn the needs study described 
' later In this doc^ument* 

The schedules sliggested below are dependent upon the date In which 
funding for the new campus or dff^campus center Is Included In the 
<k>vei^or*s budget and subsequently approved by the Legislature* ?rlor 
to the date of funding. It appears reasonable that certain events must 
occur, such as: a needs study to be authorised and con4ucted with 
notification to the Commission, district and/or system approval of the 
proposed campus or off-campus center, Commission review and recommenda- 
tion, budget preparation by segmental staff, segmental approval of 
budget. Department of finance review for Inclusion In the^6ovemor*s 
• Budget, consideration by the Legislature, and the Governor's signing of 
the budget bill* 

Specific schedules are suggested below for each segment, based upon 
State funding for the operation* « As noted previously, however, the 
Commission will review proposals for new campuses and off-campus * 
centers regariiless of the source of funding* This may require revision 
of the suggested, schedules* Therefore, the specific timetables outlined 
below should be considered, as guidelines for the development of proposals 
and not deadlines* However^ timely Commission Jiotlflcatlon of^ and 
participation In the needs study. Is important, and will be a factor 
considered In the Commission's review of proposals* 

' ^ SCHEDULE FOR NEW CAMPUSES 

Uolverslty of California and 

California State University and Colleges 

1* Nee4s study authorized by Regents of the University or by the 

TiasLtftfH o£ Lh g St ate Unlver g lt y a n d- Gollugeb » and C o mmis s ion 

notified (30 months before funding)* 

2*. Needs study conducted by segmental staff With appropriate 

participation by Commission staff (29-19 months before funding)* 
* ^ * 

3* Regents or Trustees approve new caiiquis (18 months before funding)* 

4« Approval review by California ?ostsecondary Education 

Commission' (l7*is months before funding)* ^ 

Budget preparation by segmental staff (14-11 months before funding). 

approval by Regents or Trustees (10 months l)efore funding)* 
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7. Review by J)epartiDent of Finance (9-7 mcmjhs before funding) ♦ 
8* Consideration by Legislature (6-0 months before, fxinding) . 
9* Funding 



California Coinmu;iity Colleges 

1» Needs study authorized >y' local board ^and Board of Governors 
and Commission notifi^ (36 months before funding)* 

2. Needs study conducted by district staff with' app?:opriate 
participation by Board of Governors and Commission staff 
(35-25 months before funding) , 



1 



3# Local board approves campus (24 months before funding) ♦ 

4# Approval review by Board of Governors (23-22 months before_funding)> 

5# Approval review by California Postsecond^JTV Education 
Commission (21-20 months before funding)* 

6. Budget preparation by Board of Governors* 'staff and Department 
of Finance review (19-7 months before funding) « 

7# Consideration by ^Legislature (6-0 months b^fqre funding). 

8* Funding 

SCHEDULE FOR HEW OFF-CAMPUS C^JTERS 

University of California and 
California State University and Colleges 

1# H eeds study authorized by the segment ^d COiJrailssion notified 
r24 months before funding) ♦ 



2« Needs study conducted by segmental ^rSrf with approprisete 

participation by Coioomission staff (23-15 months before funding)* 

3# Regents or Trustjees approve new off-campus center (14 months 
before, funding) . ^ ^ 

A* Review by California Fostsecqddary Education Commission 
(13-;rl2 months before funding)* 

5. Budget preparation by segmental Staff (12-10 months 
before funding) . . - ■ 
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6. Review l?y Department of Finance (9-6 months before funding). 

7. Consideration by Legislature (fc-O months before fuiwiing). 

8. Funding * - ^ 

t * ^ ' 

California Community - Colleges 

1. , Heeds study authorized by local board and Board of Governors 
and Commission' notified (32 months before funding). 

2^ Needs study conducted by^l^trict staff with appropriate 
participation by Board of Governor^ and Commission staff 
(31-25 months before funding). 
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3. Local board approves off-campus tenter (24 months before funding) * 
Approval review by Board of Governors (23-^22 montha before funding). 

5. Approval review by California Postsecondary Education 
Comisslcni (21-20.,,months>&f ore funding). 

6. ^Budget preparation by Boa^d of Governors and Dej^r^rtSteirt of 



finance review (19-7 months before funding). 



7. Consideration by Legislature (6*-0 months before funding). 



VI. Content of Needs Stucjy for New, Campuses and Off-C^^mpus Centers 

As ^indicated in Section V of this document^ a needs study will accompany 
propdsals for new campuses an^ off-campus centers. This study will be - 
the primary source of information for Commission staff review of such 
proposals. The time deeded to complete^such a study will depend upon 
the size of the proposed operation^ the number of staff assigned to 
Such a-study-> and a :number tjf tJth^ factors. Ep^ough time shpuld be 
allowed for the completion of the ni^ds study, however, so tliat T 
Commission staff *s review and ^recommendation may be snbmlttejl to the 
Commission for its consideration in a timely fashion* 



The needs study should Include, but not be limited to the following 
factors: ' * 



1. Enrollment pTojecClons for each p^f the first ten years of 

L operation, and for the fifteenth' and twentieth years, should ^ . 
be provided for a proposed campus, and for each of the existing 

' ^ campuses in the district or system. Ten year projections*? 

should be provided for a proposed off-^qampus center. Department 
of Finance enrollment projections mist b^ included in any needs- 
study. Any other projections shp^ld be fully documented. . 
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2. curreiKtly planned enrollment capacities of^existing cainpiises ^ 

within ,the district or system should^be indicated. 

3^ The study should describe and justify the programs projected 
for the new campus or of£"-icai&pti8 center.* 

4. An examination of tlie effects of establishing the proposed 
camptis or off-campus center on existing institutions in the area 
should be provided with respect to enrollments » ^operating cost^i 
and facilities. - ^ ' 

5. A discussioB as to how other segments, instltutlpns, and the 
community were consulted during the planning process for the 
new camptis or (>ff-campus center should b^ included. ^ 

6. Characteristics (physical, social, demoaraphict etc.) .of the 
location proposed for the new camp^ or off-da^us center shc^ld 
&e included. ^ / . , 

7. A cost benefit analysis of alternatives to establishing 'a new 
campus or off-campus /center should be conducted. ^ ,* 

' ^- ' ' [ 

Analysis should include a discussion of at least the following 
, alternatives: / ' 

.'■;,/ 

a. Establishment of an of£-campus center or centers as an 
alternative to /a new campus. , . ^ 

b. Use of educational television, computer-assisted ins^ruc- - 
tlon, "store front" operations, etC4, as an alternative 
to a new campUs or off-^campus cente^ . ^ 

/ , . ^ ^ 

c. Expansion^of/ existing camptises.. i ^ . 



d. Year-round operation. ' 4 ^ 

e. Increased utilization of existing f aci]^j[,tles . 
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